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GENTLEMEN 


In examining the narratives of those glorious revival h 
which God was pleased to visit our churches, at the com 
ment of this century, my chief difficulty has been that of 


lection. ‘he, brevity which I at first prescribed to 


soon became apparent, would be inconsistent with any adequ 
view of the main facts and principles, which came within 
range of observation. ‘To the historical sketch of these facts 
and principles, which I have aimed to give with fidelity, I shall 
now subjoin some general remarks. In these, special regard 


will be had to my younger brethren in the ministry, and to the 
members of our beloved Seminary, who expect soon to become 
guides to souls. Should the opinions which I shall now ex- 
press, on any doctrinal or practical points, contravene the views 
of others, they will, I trust, be weighed with candor; and only 
so far as they are found to ‘ie scriptural and reé wonable, are the y 
entitled to any regard. 

My first remark is, that Revivals of religion exhibit th 
sovereignty of God in its true light, as connected with th 
best encouragement to fidelity in C Yhristian ministers. 
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There is a kind of Antinomian Orthodoxy, which abuses the 
doctrine of divine sovereignty, by so representing man’s depend- 
ence on it, as virtually to excuse him from all obligation to obey 
the Gospel. A minister, who believes that there is no independ- 
ent efficacy in means to convert sinners, may gradually trans- 
mute this unquestionable truth into error; and may preach as 
though he believed God to be in such a sense a sovereign, that 
there is no connection whatever between a faithful, powerful 
exhibition of the truth, and the sanctification of men’s hearts. 
Such views doubtless he may honestly cherish, from reverence 
to God; but they tend to paralyze his own ministrations, and 
to spread the slumber of death over his hearers. 

There is, on the other hand, a presumptuous Orthodoxy, 
which virtually denies the sovereignty of God; and maintains 
that every faithful preacher will certainly be successful in con- 
verting his hearers. The ground really taken is, that the re- 
sult depends entirely on human instrumentality, and not at all 
on the sovereignty of God. ‘This tends to cherish ministerial 
pride and vain glory, when success is granted, and utter dis- 
couragement when it is withheld. 

What then do we mean by God’s being a sovereign? Not 
that he acts in any case without reason ; but that he acts without 
disclosing the reason to us. He acts as a sovereign too, 
where he is at liberty as to his own promise, or as to the im- 
mutable principles of rectitude, to do the thing or not to doit. 
A sinner repents. God is not a sovereign in forgiving that sin- 
ner. He is bound to do it by his word. God sustains his 
church, so that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it; 
but he is bound by promise to do this. So it is never said, 
Phi nge he will he justifieth, and whom he will he condem- 
neth,” because the justification of a believer is a judicial 
proceeding, governed by principles entirely distinct from sove- 

reignty. But effectual calling stands on the footing of strict 
sovereignty ;—so that here, “ he hath mercy on whom he will 
have mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth.”. When it is 
said then, that a “ faithful preacher of the truth will certain- 
ly be successful,” some explanation is needed. Is it meant 
that the truth by its own inherent efficacy will convert sinners? 
Then no interposition of divine sovereignty is required. Or has 
God promised to give his truth this converting efficacy, when- 
ever it is faithfully preached? Still he acts, not as a sovereign, 
but as he has bound himself to act. 

What do we mean by a faithful preacher? Certainly not 
that he is a perfect man, or a perfect pulpit orator. Not that 
he preaches as much truth in one sermon as Paul sometimes 
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did ; nor that he preaches as many thousand sermons, and with 
as overpowering an eloquence, as Whitefield did. But that he 
preaches the Gospel clearly and earnestly, though perhaps 
with subordinate powers of impression. 

And what is meant by his being successful? Not that all 
his impenitent hearers will be converted under one sermon ; nor 
in one year; nor in the whole course of his ministry. Let us de- 
cide how faithful we mean, and how successful ; and then 
say what is the ground of certainty that so much fidelity, will 
be attended with so much success. We must find this certain- 
ly either in the state of the human heart, and the nature of 
truth, or in the promise of God. But it is to be found in nei- 
ther. All we can prope ‘rly say is, that the general current of 
the Bible, and of divine Provi I lene e, holds out a high probabi lity, 
that decided faithfulness in preaching the gospe 1 will be attend- 
ed with a good measure of success. It is a probability, such as 
is deemed an adequate encouragement to earnest endeavors, in 
husbandry, in medicine, in all cases where means are to be em- 
ploye ‘d. The faithful preacher then may labor in hope ;—nay, 
it is his duty to labor in high and animated hope that God will 
bless his eflorts to the salvation of some pe rishing souls. Still 
his hope is in that sovereign mercy which has promised to ren- 
der the gospel effectual to the conversion of multitudes of our 
lost race, but has not promised to convert all his hearers, or 
any of them. ‘This places him between despondency and pre- 
sumption ;—just the condition to call forth the powers of a 
Christian minister to the best advantage. If he supposed him- 
self able to convert his hearers at any time, or at any time able 
to bring God under the obligation of a promise to convert them, 
he might sink into remissness. But while the question is, “ can 
these dry bones live ?”—and the only answer is, ‘‘O Lord God, 
thou knowest,”—the faithful pastor, in his deep solicitude for 
dying sinners, will proclaim the warnings of the Gospel with no 
less earnestness. and with much more hope of success, than if his 
sole reliance for their salvation were on himself. 

The Gospel is the power of God to salvation, just so far as he 
is pleased to render it so by his Spirit. To many itis “ the sa- 
vor of death unto death,” not through any fault of the preacher, 
but through their own stubborn depravity. ‘The wicked man 
may be faithfully warned, and yet die in his iniquity ; but his 
blood will be upon himself, and not upon the watchman. 
Though Israel be not gathered ; the faithful prophet will have 
his reward ; every syllable of truth that he utters will glorify 
Godas really “in them that perish,” as in “them that are saved.” 

My second remark, which stands in close connexion with 
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the foregoing, is, that the special blessing of God usually at- 
tends only that kind of preaching which exhibits in due 
connexion, the accountability of sinners, and their depend- 
ence on divine frace. 

This is a grand characteristic of revival preaching, that it 
bears down upon the conscience of the sinner, with the solemn 
claims of the Gospel to “work out his own salvation with fear 


and trembling,” while it shows him 


eth in him to will and to 
preaching that does neithe: 


the other, is radically wanting 


this is just the defect which 


of pulpit discourses. 
You are soon to become 
you should tell sinners that t 


mitigated now from its oriv 


condition, that the gospel reo 
as guilty ; that it is their cd: 
their depravity, but for their « 
which ¢ vod requires. Youtel 
God's time relying on his he! 
put them on a round of ext 
confesse tly no obedience of 


that it is “ God who work- 
do. ot his oood ple sure.” The 
| 


ot the » or that does one and not 
mn pungency and power. And 
hnuvato large proportion 


embassadors 


for Christ. 


’ » - lay , ft 
ul under a iaw, modified and 


Suppose 


inal strictness, to suit their fallen 
” pe a ee 
ards men as wrefched rather than 
ny te ercise cody sorrow. not for 
epiora nepotence todo anything 
the bestthey can: to wait 
’ . ] > a7 
» we it is sincerely soucht. You 


in each of which there is 


ind in re pect to each of 


which, they may comply \ ms In every punctillio 
and yet perish eternally. Now, who has authorized you to in 
struct dying sinners tn this 1 n represent their depend 
ence on God, as being such, tha lo perish, the blame will 
be upon him, and not upon themselves? If there is no preaching 
in our time which avowedly takes this ground, there is too much 





wht h approaches it so far as to neutri ze the force of oblivation 
to inmmediate repentance, by admini 


conscience, 


tering a deadly quietus to 

But suppose you fall into another extreme, (for there is an- 
other,) and devote one half of your time in the pulpit to prove 
that sinners have power to rep Is it preaching the whole 
Gospel, to inculcate so laboriously, what Christ and the Apostles 
never preached, but always took for granted? Look through 
the sermon on the Mount, and the Pentecost sermon of Peter, 
and what proportion of either is 0 CuY ied with this discussion 2 
Not one word. You convince a man by conclusive argument, 


; 


(what indeed he knows by his mere consciousness, without any 
argument,) that he is a free agent, 
Not at all. 
the Gospel; and he may believe all you have said, and perish ; 
nay, may perish because he believes, contrary to your intention, 


is he therefore a Christian ? 


that this is the whole Gospel. For though he admits fully your 


You have not instructed him in the great truths of 
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main proposition, that he is a free agent, and has power to repent, 
his own false logic of heart, infers, that it is as easy, for just such 
a sinner as he is, torepent, as to remain impenitent ; and thence 
again, that just such a sinner, (notwithstanding his utter aversion 
to holiness, ) is as likely, of his own accord, to repent, as to remain 
impenitent ; nay, much more likely, as an infinite preponderance 
of motives on that side, must prevail with a free, moral agent. 
Of course, he need not be anxious; for a work so easy to be 
accomplished at any moment, may be safely postponed for the 
present. ‘This belief, therefore, is a practical falsehood,—be- 
cause the Bible says, and experience says, that multitudes 
throng the broad way, against light, and evidence, and warn- 
ings; while few enter the narrow way and live. His belief 
is also a fatal falsehood, in its result. It leaves him to rest in 
impenitence because he believes but a part of the truth. 

Now give him true instruction that he cannot misunderstand 
by showing him the simple distinction between natural and 
moral inability. Preach to him his own complete powers of 
moral agency, and his obligation to immediate repentance. 
Then show him another truth, which does not extenuate his 
guilt, but aggravates it to immeasurable criminality, namely, 
that he is opposed to God, and never will submit, unless sove 
reign grace shall interpose, to subdue his opposition. ‘The man 
now feels himself to be in solemn circumstances. You load 
him down with responsibilily, guilt, danger,—a triple weight 
that crushes him, and makes him cry out. Conscience shows him 
that his wickedness is to be charged, not upon Adam, or Satan, 
or God, but upon his own single self. Conscience kindles a 
hell in his bosom; and the Bible shows him a hell flaming be- 
neath his feet. Preach both obligation and dependence, then, 
if you would transform careless sinners into anxious, trembling 
inquirers. 

My third remark is, that any system of means for the 
promotion of religion, which will supersede, or essentially 
impair, the influence of a regular, local ministry, musi ul 
timately be deleterious to the churches. 

In the Apostolical age, it was indispensable that the few men, 
to whom was committed the work of evangelizing the world, 
should be travelling preachers. Their first object, however, was 
to establish local churches, with permanent pastors. On the 
benefits of this system, so worthy of divine wisdom, so adapted 
to attach the preacher's affections to his hearers, and theirs to 
him, and to promote a discriminating, profitable discharge of his 
duties, I cannot dwell. The happy results of this system have 
been most conspicuous in those parts of our country where re 
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vivals of religion have most prevailed; and where many an 
anxious sinner has valued beyond all price, the privilege of open- 
ing his heart in private to a beloved pastor. 

No organization, though devised by God himself, can be ex- 
pected to operate in our depraved world, without some difficul- 
ties. ‘I'hese are so obvious, in the present case, that they need 
not be suggested. But that will be a day of calamity to our 
churches, should such a day come, when they shall be willing to 
exchange a stated pastorship for itinerant and occasional min- 
istrations. It would sacrifice what the Head of the church has 
established, as the vital principle of her prosperity. It would 
strike away the main pillars of the edifice, that incidental props 
may occupy their place. Just see what would become of min- 
isterial responsibility, when the same man should preach but 
once or a few times to a congregation. How could he know 
their spiritual wants, or secure their affections, or feet the full 
obligation of watching for their souls, when his only intercourse 


with them is the transient sight of their faces from the pulpit ? 
What would become of the whole machine y of Sabbath 
schools, and Bible classes, and benevolent associations, which 
can be kept in operation only by the influence of a constant, 


pastoral supervision ? 
What would become of the 


pulpit? If it were practicable 
that itinerant ministrations should secure for it in all our towns 
a permanent and perpetual supply, yet the plan would transform 
the whole character of public preaching. Hearers would be- 
come fond of novelty, fastidious, and capricious in taste. Preach- 


ers would cease to be men of study: and instead of being in- 


structive, would become disversive, an dec! imatory in their ser- 
mons. Of necessity, their preaching must be, not appropriate 
but indefinite and general. 


Perhaps you may ask me, to what extent may evangelists be 


employed as assistants to stated pastors. or as substitutes for 
them? If answer :—in a large congregation, where the ordina- 
ry labors of the ministry are as great as one man can possibly 


sustain, a failure of his health, or a revival among his people, 
may render it indispensable that he should have help in his 
work, for weeks or months successively. Such help has often 
been furnished by the occasional labors of other pastors, who 
have had a short leave of absence from their own flocks. But 
perhaps the only adequate provision for such emergencies, 
would be, thata few men, of rare endowments for this particu- 
lar service, men of God, distinguished for judgement, fervor of 
piety, and suavity of temper, should be held in reserve, to labor 
where they are most needed, as assistants to stated pastors. 
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These men of course should be ordained ministers, and hold 
themselves accountable to some regular ecclesiastical body. 
About the close of the period which I attempted to describe 
in former lertters, the Rev. ASangEL Nerrieron devoted him- 
self to the work of an evangelist. With his eminent qualifica- 
tions for this work, and usefulness in it, 1 presume you to be al 
ready well acquainted. The fact, however, which it is especial- 
ly to my present purpose to mention, and which probably many 
of you do not know, is, that this distinguished itinerant, found 
no difficulty to labor, as an assistané of stated pastors, without 
making himself their riva/. If in any instance he could not 
conscientiously coincide in the views, or co-operate in the mea- 
sures of a pastor, among whose charge he was invited to labor, 
he did not sow dissension in that church, nor seek to detach their 
affections from their minister ; but quietly withdrew to anothe: 
place. ‘I'he consequence was, that the visits of this devoted ser- 
vant of Christ, were always sought, and never dreaded nor re- 
gretted, by ministers or churches. But the signal success of his 
ministrations has called forth many others to labor in the same 
department, concerning some of whom, if we must admit that 
they have done good, we cannot but doubt whether they have 
not done much more harm. When invited to assist a stated 
pastor, or thrusting themselves forward, without invitation, they 
have been heady, sanguine, censorious ; have aimed to subvert 


] 


the influence of a Christian pastor, with the restless spirits of his 


own church, and perhaps in a few days have planted the seeds 
of mischief, that have sprung up in years of subsequent calami- 
ty. If must say when and where a radically indiscreet man 
should preach the Gospel,—I would say never, nowhere. But 
if he must preach, then confine him to one spot, (where, if he 
kindles a blaze, it may perhaps consume his own hay, wood 


and stubble,) instead of sending him to scatter fire-brauds in all 
the churches. 

As to the substitution of evangelists for stated pastors, I have 
already expressed the opinion that it is always undesirable, 
when it can be avoided. Candidates for the ministry are a 
kind of evangelists, and their services must be employed by va- 
cant churches, in search of pastors. Churches may be so fee- 
ble too, that they must be satisfied with occasional ministrations 
of the word, because they cannot have stated pastors. 

Perhaps you may farther inquire, how far may occasional 
or extraordinary means of religious excitement be relied on 
asa substitute for the regular, divinely appointed means 
of grace ? 
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To this question, in its broad extent, 1 must answer, and 
every one must answer, not at all. or any institution, that 
is plainly of divine appointment, there can be no proper substi- 
tute. Any human arrangement, for example, that supersedes 
the Christian Sabbath, or that prevents the regular worship of 
local churches, or the regular influence of local ministers, on 
that day, is an assumption that we are wiser than God. In 
some of the thinly peopled districts of the south and west, where 
ministers are few, and pluralities are unavoidable, it may be 
best that several congregations should remain together, at a pro- 
tracted meeting over the Sabbath. On sacramental occasions, 
such meetings have always been customary, among the scat- 
tered Christians of these regions. But in the compact settle- 
ments of the country, to admit any principle, which should frus- 
trate the meeting of each congregation with its own pastor, on 
the Sabbath, because we presume that more sinners would be 
converted by bringing six of these congregations with their pas- 
tors into one great assembly, on that day, is to exalt a hypothet- 
ical theory of our own, above a settled usage of the church, 
founded on Apestolic authority. What if more conversions 
should take place on that single day ?—Does this prove the 
measure to be wise, in the long run? Perhaps ten times as 
many conversions may ultimately be prevented by this same 
measure. It is presumption to try our experiments on any 
rule of action which comes from God. 

But I must not be misunderstood. There are limits within 
which Christian discretion is at liberty to try experiments, as 
to the best means of promoting the conversion of sinners. 'T'o 
this head belong conferences, Bible-classes, and the whole rou- 
tine of occasional exercises, which pastoral enterprize has brought 
into operation, in aid of revivals. And I will take this opportu- 
nity to say that extraordinary means, such as protracted 
meetings, may be, under the blessing of God, and the guidance 
of Christian wisdom, eminently proper. It were unreasonable 
in me to doubt this, after the blessed results of such meetings, 
which | have witnessed in the nort!: and south ; and the am- 
ple testimony on the same point, wal by not a few of our best 
ministers. Nor is it difficult to see how the concentrated and 
prolonged attention of a large assembly, given to the truths of 
the Gospel, day after day,—and given without interruption from 
worldly cares, should be adapted to make deep impressions on 
the hearers. ‘The principle involved.in this case, is not a new 
one. In various forms it has been resorted to in all past revivals, 
though not carried to so great extent as it has been of late. 
Protracted meetings then, “if properly conducted, have my most 
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cordial approbation ; and I am anxious to say this the more 

distinctly, to prevent misapprehension of subsequent remarks. 
These meetings are certainly very liable to abuses, which it 

is the special province of ministers to guard against ; and con- 


cerning which all their wisdom and experience should be 
thrown into common stock. On some of these abuses, I shall 
express my views with perfect frankness, under a following 
head. At present let me say, that a vital principle to be remem- 
bered, in clvine the highest efficacy to these meetings, is, that 
they should be regarded as strictly extraordinary means. In 
diflerent places they have been repeated, with various degrees 
of success ; and the experience of the churches will decide hoy 
often this can properly be done. Probably it has already de 
cided that the repetition ought not to be frequent. 

To return to my third remark, so discursively treated ;—let 
protracted meetings never supersede the stated, ordinary means 
of grace. Let them not disturb the customary worship of th 
Sabbath, nor impede the regular action of a local ministry. 
Let churches beware that they do not contract a false taste for 
preaching, from love of novelty and excitement; and after hay 
ing heard a few extra sermons, complain of ordinary discourse 
such as their own pastors can prepare, amid the pressing ei 
gagements of a revival. And let 1 
religion does not degenerate into mere alternations of zeal a 
apathy. Let ministers be cautious not to encourage amon 
their people the expectation of only ephemeral revivals, to 
buta few days; and shall I add, as a suggestion speciall 
cable to some parts of our country, 


1 ' 
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let them be cautious whon 
they introduce to their people, as itinerant, revival preachers, 
—for such strangers are not always “ angels unawares.” 





* In illustration of the foregoing sentiments, 1 will take the liberty of roduc 
an extract from the report of the Synod of Geneva, adcpte t ils se sion, Oc 
1832. This document is so full of instruction to the churches, that it deserves 
solemn attention of at least every minister. After glancing over the favorable 
of the past year, and contrasting them with the powerful and general reviv 
year before, the report proceeds thus: But, according to the facts now before us 
these indications of the power and presence of God dur resent year are lame 
ably few. In several of the Pres! yteries there is not vle revival, | 


churches division exists. When religious excitements have existed during the present 
8 = } 


year, they have quickly subsided : the light was only fora moment. Having taken ; 
step or two forth and onward last year, the churches now seem to hesitate, waves 
and almost* stand still. Conformity to an ungodly world prevails, The sordid 


strait-heartened inquiry. ‘‘ Who will show us any good ?” is heard from the 
of Jesus. But the inquiry, “‘ Men and brethren, what must we do to be sav‘ 
almost ceased. A zeal, not of God’s house, but of this world, hath eaten us up. 

Every Christian wishes to pause here, and ask what cause or causes have operated 
to produce such a depression of religion the present year, such a discouraging apathy 
and worldliness, such a departure of the Spirit of God.—God has not changed , why 
is he not among us in power and mercy? Sinners are yet in their sins ; why do they 
not come to Christ? The Holy Ghost is still Almighty: why are they not convinced 
of sin, of righteousness, and of judgement? ‘There is nothing in the nature of a revi- 
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My fourth remark is, that in revivals of religion, reat wis- 
dom is requisite on the part of ministers and other Chris- 
tians, in the treatment of those who are anxious, and those 
who have recently entertained hopes of their own conver- 
sion. 

The practical difficulty of this subject, and the different views 
which good men entertain respecting it, will render it proper 
for me to express My own opinions more explicitly and at 
length than I have already done. As preparatory to this, | 
shall give a few extracts from printed accounts of revivals, 
which occurred chiefly in 1831,—premising that these ac- 
counts purport to be written by ministers, that they relate to 
places in six different States, and that I avoid giving names, 
because some inconvenience might attend it, without any ad- 
vantage. 


val to prevent its continuance ; why are not all our churches stil! rejoicing in the man- 
ifestations of God’s power? There is positive wrong, 
where. 

The reports of our presbyteries to-day have developed some of the causes of this 
state of things. Of the ministers of this synod, fifiy-two only are pastors, sixty-one are 
stated supplies. It also appears that there is among us,a continual change of ministers, a 
continual settling and unsettling. These stated instead of pastoral supplies, and this 
change of place among the ministers of this synod, disclose to us a great evil, and great 
wickeduess attaching to the churches, and perhaps to the ministers : these facts show us 
that there may be in the churches false professors, who, not doing the work of God, be- 
come disturbers of the peace ; that there must be persons of unstable and uninstructed 
minds, having itching ears ; restless spirits, loving whatever is new and peculiar, better 
than the truth of God which is eternally the same. These facts show that there may be 
ministers also too indolent, or too uneducated to furnish themselves for the pulpit beyond 
a sixth months’ or one years’ stock, who encourage this unstable fluctuating state of 
things. In consequence of this, the great and glorious doctrines of the Bible are not 
systematically and fully preached and heard. And some of our church members, es- 
pecially the recent converts, being without instruction, are unsound in the faith. In 
some instances the additions sit like an incubus on the heart and energies of the 
churches. Here is one cause of the present lamentable state of thmgs among us. 

The reports of presbyteries develope another cause by exhibiting the fact, that with 
a few exceptions the spirit of benevolence bas by no means increased in proportion to 
the increase of our churches. This failure of a benevolent spirit, deprives us of this 
divine blessing without which allis desolation. God will not water those who neglect to 
water otliers. 

Another fact reported is, that religious excitements have rapidly declined as soon 
as special means are withdrawn, indicating that human instrumentality was made too 
prominent and too much trusted in, to the exclusion of the Spirit and power of God, 
and the simple exhibition of divine truth. God having been overlooked, bas overlook- 
ed us. In the effort to bless ourselves, we have lost the blessing of heaven. Attempt- 
ing in our pride and confidence to work our own deliverance, the Almighty arm has 
been withdrawn from us. Having lightly esteemed the influences of the Holy Ghost, 
we have been left without it, to go on in darkness in our own chosen way. 

lf we would see the Lord God walking among us again in glory and power; if we 
would be blessed again and refreshed, our ministers must remain in their places, and 
stuby, and stupy, and stupy! They must preach systematically, and fully the 
whole counsel of God, and feed their people with knowledge and understanding. And 
the churches must be disciplined. Dead branches must be broken off. ‘hey must be 
satisfied to hear from the same man, the pure, plain doctrines of the Bible, if he is a 
man of God.—We must all use the instrumentality of God’s appointment with vastly 
more diligence and constancy. But not trusting in these to save sinners, we must, 
above all, and more than all, acknowledge God, and the power of his Spirit as the on- 
ly agent able to overcome the deep aversion of sinners to all good, and make them 
submissive to his will. 


pesiive wickedness, some- 
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During a protracted meeting which is described at some 
length, the writer of the account says, that “two hundred 
manifested hopes.” Another similar account says, “On the 
second day of the meeting, the converts and the anxious were 
called on to separate themselves from the rest of the congrega- 
tion.”—Another says, “ Last Sabbath | attended a camp meet- 
ing at B— The meeting was very orderly and solemn, 
and thirty-one professed to indulge hope.” Another closes 
the account of a protracted meeting thus :—“ The number of 
conversions is sixty.” Respecting a similar meeting in M— 
the account says: “On Saturday, an awful solemnity was on 
the assembly. Sabbath morning, three persons gave them- 
selves away to Christ, and were admitted to the church.” 

“ At a protracted meeting in D————, on the last day at 
noon, those who hoped they had experienced a change of 
heart, during the meeting, were requested to signify it, and 
about forty arose. Others were led to rejowe in hope in the 
afternoon.” “ In M————,, on the last day of our protracted 
meeting, about fifty professed to have passed from death to 
life.” In a town where no previous revival had prevailed, “ A 
protracted meeting began on Monday. On the following Sat- 
urday, the Session examined twenty-one, all of whom were 
next day admitted to the church.” 

It is needless to multiply extracts. If you have carefully 
read the printed statements of revivals, for a year or two past, 
you must have observed that many of these statements, espe- 
cially concerning protracted meetings, speak of anxious per- 
sons, and also of converts, or as they are sometimes designat- 
ed, “those who entertain hope of their own conversion since 
the meeting began,”—as being called upon publicly to sepa- 
rate themselves from the rest of the assembly. Before 1 make 
remarks on the expediency of these measures, a few queries of 
a distinct character, arise respecting a protracted meeting that 
occurred during the past year, and the particular description of 
which was copied into many of our periodical papers. A mere 
abstract of this description is sufficient to exhibit the principal 
facts. “On the first day, Mr. ————, the preacher, said, at 
the close of his sermon,—‘ The Gospel offer is designed to pro- 
duce an immediate decision.’ Then he called upon all who 
were determined now to attend to their souls’ welfare, to re- 
tire tothe Lecture-room, for conversation and prayer. Near 
200 went. On the second day, near 400 were in the anxious 
meeting. The invitation then given was,— All who are de- 
termined now to yield their hearts to God, are requested to 
'neel down, as subjects of prayer.’ About two thirds of the 
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assembly kneeled, and prayer was made. A similar request 
being made, on a subsequent day, when there were about 300 
anxious, 150 kneeled, in token of their determination, then 
to cast themselves on. God’s mercy in Christ Jesus. Ona 
still later day, the determination was expressed by about 200, 
to become the servants of Jesus Christ. On the last day, if 
I mistake not, about 400 assembled in the anxious room; the 
converts being called on to separate themselves from the ang- 
ious, about one third declared themselves converts.” 

During the successive days of this meeting, a number of 
ministers took part in the exercises. 

Now, I would be slow to condemn any work in which de- 
voted and excellent ministers of Christ are engaged, and espe- 
cially in which there is evidence that God is present, by the 
influences of his Spirit. Nor would I censure any measures 
merely because they are new ; for this does not prove them to 
be wrong ; it rather suggests a good reason why we should 
inquire with candor and caution as to the evidence alleged that 
they are right. Nor do I regard with the same degree of so- 
licitude, which some good men have felt, the danger of excite- 
ment on these occasions. ‘The greatest possible danger to 
souls, is a deadly insensibility. When the house is on fire, and 
the family are asleep, better that they be awakened by violence, 
than consumed. Better rouse them, even if it were at the ex- 
pense of a momentary insanity, than let them die. Every 
preacher of the Gospel knows how vers difficult it is to oain 
even the serious attention of careless men to the subject of re- 
ligion. ‘This is just the point on which occasional and special 
means, judiciously employed, may be advantageously brought 
ia to the aid of ordinary means. Now and then such special 
exercises will help to break up the lethargy of the soul, and 
awaken intense interest in the concerns of religion. 

Worldly men allow and demand excitement, in the orator, 
the poet, the statesman, the warrior ; any man may be ardent 
on any subject but religion; while on this subject, they de- 
nounce fervor as fanaticism. But how can a subject that prop- 
erly fills all heaven with emotion, be properly regarded without 
emotion on earth? Let excitement come, not from appeals to 
the passions, but from clear and vivid exhibitions of divine 
truth, and one most formidable obstacle to the salvation of sin- 
ners is removed. 

With these remarks in view, let us come to the facts stated 
above. What does the Gospel require that sinners, under the 
excitements of an awakened conscience, shall do? That they 
shall repent ;—not that they shall purpose to repent, or prom- 
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ise to repent, but—repent. When must they repent ?—Now. 
If you turn back to the extracts last given, and examine the 
clauses printed in Italic, you will see the ground of my scruples 
as to some prevalent modes of preaching. “ All who are de- 
termined now to yield their hearts to God,’ &c. ‘The 
preacher, on a former occasion, had spoken of the Gospel as 


demanding “an immediate decision.” What decision? Why, 
to think on religion seriousl) ; to “attend now to their souls’ 
welfare.” All this, doubtless, is well intended, but it is not the 
Apostolic vay of pressing immediate obligation. The language 
is equivocal and vacue on a point Where the New ‘Testament 
is perfectly explicit. A serious inquirer might ask,—How 
much does the preacher mean by my determining “ to become 
the servant of Jesus Christ ! letermining “ now to yield my 
heart to God e? DD ICS he mean th Li ) ‘tTerlnining, | do HOW 
exercise true repentance ? or merely that | resolve to become a 
penitent ) If the latter, Lean kneel, &c.,. fo1 I do thus determine 
But if he had said, “ All acho do at this moment erercise trus 
repentance for sin, are Vr quest { to kneel,” &c.. L should not 
dare to do it, for i have not sufficient eviden that | do no 
exercise a penitent heart. 

The practical difficulty, and it is very serious, lies here ; 
some men are in the habit of exhorting th hearers “to an 

; 


immediate decision,’—* to make up their minds now,” &« 
yet leave it uncertain whether they mean a decision that implies 
the actual present surrender of the heart to God, by repent- 


ance,—or a decision to make religion now the subject of their 
solemn attention, &c. But betwixt the two things there is an 
infinite ditference. One secures the salvation of the soul; the 


| 


other leaves it exposed to eternal death. 
Gospel as the Apostles did, impenitent men cannot do what we 
exhort them to do, and. yet perish. 

Sut there is a greater difficulty still. ‘“ The converts being 


vow if we preach the 


called on to separate themselves from the anxious, about one 
third declared themselves converts.” So im another ca 
“'The second day of the meeting, the converts and the anxious 
were called on to separate themselves,” We. 

What I object to in these proceedings is, that sinners are en- 
couraged to entertain premature hopes ;—that they are en- 
couraged to proclaim these hopes ; and that these hopes, true 
or false, are confirmed by the influence of ministers and 
churches. 

I. The hopes are premature. The settlement of our con- 
troversy with God, is a business of awful moment. It respects 
our whole past life, and our whole eternity to come. The 
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work may be done in a moment, and God may see it to be 
done eflectually ; but the proof to ourselves and to other men 
that it cs done, is not the work of a moment, nor of a day. A 
man on Monday is a careless sinner. He listens to preaching, 
On ‘Tuesday, he thinks himself converted. What is the evi- 
dence? None at all;—none, | mean, that is adequate to the 
momentous importance of the case. "The existence of such ev- 
idence is impossible. No voice from heaven has announced 
the fact :—if it is a fact, omniscience only can know it :—for 
the ordinary principles of evidence cannot reach the case. ‘here 
has not been dime for this ; the circumstances do not allow 
it. The man has been unde r strong excitement, such excite- 
ment as I have said is properly brought to bear on the unawak- 
ened conscience. But it certal y Is hol safe for him to deter- 
mine, under this state of mind, that he is a Christian. This 


requires opportunity for caim thought, reading, and examina- 


tion into his own heart, and the evidences of grace. He may 
be truly born again, and yet be ignorant as a child respecting 
the propet evidences of this change 

Of course, 2. If it is premature tol him, so soon to ii lulee a 
hope, it is still more so to yp? aie it. Why should he be 
called upon to “ declare himself a convert,” while it is impossi- 
ble that the evidence of this can be such as ought to be satisfac- 
tory to his own mind? ‘The measure is full of awful hazard 


to his soul, without any imaginable advantage. When an in- 


discriminate call is given to a public assembly for the “ con- 


° | 
verts’ of a protracted Mecting to se parate themselve s from others, 


it requires but litthke acquaintance with revivals, and with men, 
to know that the confident, the ignorant, and the sanguine will 
be first in responding to the call; while the judicious, the mod- 
est. and the heart-broken, will stand back from so sudden and 
public an exhibition of themselves. 

3. Another difficulty is, that these hopes, true or false, are 
confirmed by the influence of ministers and churches. | speak 
of that class of individuals described above, who are publicly 
called upon “to declare themselves converts.” In doing this, 
the understanding is, that they are regarded by the minister as 
converts ; and thence the inference is easy and almost certain 
on their part, that they are converts. But what is the minis- 
ter’s proof of their being so? He may have found, amid the 
hurry and excitement of a protracted meeting, opportunity for 
momentary conversations with them; but the sum of the 
whole evidence is, that they have a hope. This ought, indeed, 
to imply, that there is some valid ground of hope, but cannot 
itself be that ground. Of itself, the hope is not the proper evi- 
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dence that they are converted, nor any part of that evidence.’ 
A man hopes that he shall be rich, or shall live to old age; is 
this any proof that he will be rich, or will live to old age? The 
foolish virgins had a hope; but they had no oil in their lam, 
‘Many will say Lord. Lord, open unto us,’ who will be if 
out of heaven. 

What, then, is the minister’s evidence that these individuals 
are converted ! They hope it is so: and he hop Ss Decause ti) \ 
do: while, in the case supposed, it is impossible that they or 
he should have such evidence as the nature of the subject d 
mands, to authorize this hope. And yet, as if the mini 
could judge of hearts by int 


at . bon! © | . } \ , } t } , } 
or as If Mistake ON a subject of eternal moment must be harm 


rift 


ion, without liability to mist 


less, these persons are announced as “ converts,” with 


epithet “ hopeful,” or any adjunct denoting the nece sity of cau 
tion in ju loment. Indeed, an nvruavge implyi is cautio 
danger of false hope $, GC., ) 3 \ not to Si ni 
temptuously, discarded from the vocabulary of some, in these 
times, who ve wy in being called revival preachers. Perhaps 
they may have seen some good men who carried caution to 
excess, but does this justify L, nee . undiscriminatii ) 
cedure in themselves 2 A few fanatical men in the time o 
Edwards, and at other periods of religious excitemet 
professed to decide whether any one is a Christian, by 
him speak a few words, or even by looking in his face. Bu 
Christian so! riety, and common nse demand evidence In | do 
ing of ourselves or others. If this is a needless scrupulosity, why 
* There are some striking cases in whic e most substantial evidence of real con- 
version Is given by those who Nave ho hope heir own Cas¢ At the last int 
if I mistake not, which I was permitted to with that eminent servant of ¢ 
the late Rev. Jeremiah Hallock, whose name is often repeated in the foregoi g 


he gave me the following statement 
“During a powerful revival in Hartford, I called on Rev. Dr. Nathan S 


While he was absent for a little time after my arrival, I fell into conversatio 

young lady of his family, about the state of religion among the people, and aly er 
own feelings on the subject. Her remarks in respect to her own heart, i he way 
of salvation, gave me very satisfactory evi‘ience that she had become a subject of re- 
newing grace, though she indulged uo hope respecting herself. When Dr. Strong re- 


turned from his \ sits, and spoke of those concerning whom he thought there was hop 


ful evidence of a saving change, he mentioned this young lady in his own house, as 
one of the number, though she saw no ground of he pe in her own experience I told 
him that I had conversed with her, and did not at all regret this want of self-confi- 


dence, for I had often found it to be among the best evidences of genuine conversion, 
A father and his son, said I, were digging a well. The son had descended 
prosecute the work, when the sides of the well caved in, and covered him with timbers 
and rubbish. The father, after a mome nt of agony, cri¢ d out, “ My son, are you alive ? 
—My son, are you alive !’—“ No, Sir,” was the answer from bh : veath It was enough ; 
it was evidence of life which the father desired.—Now said . Hallock to me,— 
“During my experie nce in revivals, I have often found that a man ee 0 is but recently 
born of the Spirit, would often say ‘“ No, Sir,” should you ask him ifhe is converted. 
And yet, I may have much better e vidence of his real ch inge, than I have of another, 
who has an early and confident hope.” 
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did the Apostles incessantly repeat their admonitions against 
self-deception? “Examine yourselves whether ye be in the 
faith.” ——“ Prove your own selves.”—“ Be watchful.” Why did 
they exhort individuals to keep up this humble, devout self. 
inspection through life ; and exhort churches to beware of false 
professors, if it is sufficient evidence of a man’s piety, that he 
entertains a hope? Why did Christ utter his solemn para- 
ble about the W ise and the fe olish builder, if there Is ho danger 
that men will build on the sand ? 

But on the supposition that individuals do entertain hopes, 
and unite with the church prematurely, in what does the dan- 
ger consist ? | answer, it is two-fold ; as it respects them 
selves, and as it respects the chu 

1. As it respects themselves. it pul their eternal interests 


in iminent and needless jeopardy ; because it surely need not 
be proved that a sinner, if he has a oe uNdiess he pe of heaven. 
is in far greater danger of perishing than if he had no hope. 
Here I must be permitted to add more brief extracts from aec- 
counts given by ministers, as [ wish it to be understood that I 
am not speaking at random. “ A sick man was made the 
subject of spe ial prayer by the people of God :—he was con- 
victed and converte d. and shi i died Christ s LVS, rT By 
their fruits shall ye know them :” and what were the fruits? : 
“converted and shortly died.” Probably the man lived long 


° 1 ! 
ister had assumed the dread re 


enough to learn that the min 
him cot rted ! Acain. ‘ Within 


sponsibility of pronouncing 
a few moments after their own conversion, fervent cries were 


offered by these individuals, for their unconverted companions.” 
Here must have been intuitive knowledge of hearts! Again. 
“he Lord is working gloriously here; within a little more 
than a week, fiventy conversions have taken place.” Again. 


“'The two following days of the protracted meeting were dis- 
tinguished by SJre quent and sudden conversions.” Language 
of this sort has been common, in which the number of conver- 
sions occurring within a specified number of days, before the 
account was written, is stated with the same confidence that 
we use in telling how many members there are in our own 
family, or how many persons of our neighborhood have died in 
a week. 

Now, lay these facts together, and look at results. On the 
last day of a protracted meeting, at a call from the pulpit to that 
effect, ninety persons “declare themselves converts.” Within 
a few days, perhaps the next day, they see in the newspaper 
the statement of their pastor, announcing them as “ the con- 
verts” of that meeting. And suppose still, (as the case certain- 
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ly may be,) that God sees twenty or forty of the ninety to be 
utter aliens from the commonwealth of Israel. Lb ask,—and 
judgment day will give the answer,—who is responsible for the 
consequences? ‘These immortal souls take it for granted, per- 
haps, that they are Christians, and blindly cleave to this hope, 
in defiance of all evidence to the ec mirary, till their eyes are 
opened in eternity. The most decisive o ject m that I have 
always felt to the camp-meetings of our Methodist brethren, is 
the indiscriminate manner in which men and women are an 
nounced as converts, in the prayers and addresses of ministers 
For all the universe, | would not be accountable for the falsi 


hopes which | fear are sometimes thus produced in a sip 

day. And yet, from ample documents now before me, 1 am 
constrained to think that ireeularities, under the name of 

vival measures, to some of which there is no room here to ad 
vert, have been ¢ urried tO a Inost p yosterous and presumptu 
ous extreme, in many of our P: sbyterian and Congregational 
churches. In too many cases, the aim has manifestly been to 
produce excitement ; not by clear exhibitions of truth, but by 
rousing the passions, through continued and violent appeals 


that often amount to little more than vociferation. 'The fault 
is not in producing emotion, for this God requires ; but in pt 


suming all high emotion to be such as he requires. Whereas 
emotion without conviction, without light, without contrition, 


not relivious feeling, any more than is the thunder and thi 
wind. Its action cannot be controled, nor its results foreseen, 
except the certainty that it will die when the occasion Is ovel 
The process of self-deception under these circumstances is 
easy. A careless sinner, ignorant of the Bible, comes unde 
the influence of a protracted meeting. His fears and hopes are 
addressed by considerations appealing to his desire of happiness 
and dread of misery. He is told that conversion is a simple 
preference of God to the work . of hea en to hell: a preference 
as easy to be made by any one present, as the choice to go 
home when the meeting is ended. He is alarmed, distressed, 
melted down: his sympathies are excited by seeing others go 
to the seat of the anxious, and of the converts. He feels as he 
never felt before, and asks himself if this must not be conver- 
sion.2 "This is the perilous and awful moment, when he needs 
a spiritual guide to say, “'Take care of your soul. Bow imme- 
diately at the foot of the cross. Delay, for a moment, may be 
your eternal undoing. Watch and pray, and search your own 
heart. But be not forward to hope that you are a convert now. 
If you are, the work of salvation will go on in your heart, and 
in the fruits of holiness, will bring to yourself and others, the 
*33 
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comforts of a good hope in your case. If you are not a convert 
now, and yet entertain a hope, the probability is that you will 
die a self-deceiver.”—So the great luminaries of past revivals 
have treated men in these circumstances. 

But it is said, “Some pledge, given in the face of a public 
assembly, is necessary to bring en halting to a decision.” To 
this point only a moment can be devoted. Meetings for the 
anvious, that appropriate instructions may be given them, are 
eminently proper. ‘These, I think, should be appointed in pub- 
lic, and attended always | y pastors, and experienced elders, 
without any thing of display and exhibition. But, much as I 
respect the judgment and motives of excellent men who think 
otherwise, the public designation of the anxious in an assembly, 
and the whole machinery of “anxious seats,” as they are call- 
ed, seem to ine at least liable to so much abuse, as to be gene- 


rally inexpedient. And as to the same procedure respecting 
“converts,” my whole judgment and heart revolt against it. 
2. Tothe Church there are serious dangers in these pre- 


mature hopes, especially when combined with premature pro- 
fession of religion. 

This topic of itself demands a treatise, but I must confine my- 
self to those sugvestions which appeal to me most practical 
at the present time. ‘lhe prominent point for apprehension is, 
that the spirituality of the church will be gradually under- 
mine d, by the admission of unconverted members. 

In the first place,—there has of late been an evident tenden- 
cy in the course of revival measures, to reckon up, and to pub- 
lis sh, ase arly as possib le, the a#wnber of converts. and of addi- 
tions to the church. Pious and zealous ministers mean by 
this to do honor to divine grace. But let them ask if there is 
no mixture of religious ostentation, in this “ numbering of 
the people ;” and ask also if there is no sectarian policy, 
connected with it? Sixty nay ful subjects of grace are reckon- 
ed among my people this week. If they are not admitted to- 
gether into my church very soon, % uny of them will probably 
unite with the church of brother A.—and others will eo to dif- 
ferent denominations. They must % secured therefore without 
delay. 

In the second place,—it is by no means probable that the 
ultimate prosperity of a church will be promoted by this hasty 
accession to its list of communicants. The strength of a church 
consists not in the number but in the character of those who 
belong to it. On this principle, when Gideon had mustered 
all his soldiers, for the war with Midian and Amalek, presum- 
ing that all would be few enough to encounter so mighty a 
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host, “The Lord said unto him, the people that are with thee 
are too many.” Any skilful commander, if called to storm a 
fortification, would choose to rely on a select band of soldiers, 
known to possess true hearts, and tried courage, instead of ten 
times their number of recent and promiscuous volunteers. And 
why should a principle, sanctioned by experience in all ordinary 
concerns, be discarded in religion? Paradox as it may seem to 
youthful ministers, of many a church it may be said, as to all 
the purposes of unity, and stability, and moral strength, “ The 
people are roo MANY.” For I am prepared to say now, 

In the third place—that they who rush into the church 
without piety, not only add nothing to its strength, but in vari- 
ous ways paralyse its energies, and are a dead weight on 
its prosperity. 'l'o its doctrines it is not improbable that they 
will be found, in one form or another, opposed. If the pastor 
preaches the soul-abasing truths of the Bible, with fidelity, 
these false professors are the men from whom he may expect 
an influence, secret or open, to be arrayed against him. ‘They 
have never been at heart reconciled to these truths. A man 
who had long been a professor of religion, though not of my 
pastoral charge, once came to tell me his dissatisfaction with 
the sermon which he heard me preach on the preceding Sab- 
bath. “So,” said I, “it seems you are not pleased with the 
doctrine of election ;’—(which was the subject of my discourse. 
“No, certainly [am not.” “ What then did you think of my 
text? And what do you think of the ninth chapter of Romans 
from which my text was taken?” “Indeed, Sir, to be honest, 
I have always thought that the Bible would have been quite as 
good a book without that chapter, as with it.” Who can be 
assured that one half the members of a church may not be of 
this description, if they are hurried into its communion, with- 
out having been insiructed in the first principles of religion, be- 
fore or after their supposed conversion / 

And as to the duties of evangelical piety, what is to be ex- 
pected of such men U Strangers to the spirit of vital Godliness. 
wili they hold up their pastor’s hands? Will they actively 
sustain the prayer meeting and the Sabbath-school? Will 
they devoutly maintain family worship, and train up their 
households for God ? 

As to the discipline of the church, what is to be expected ? 
The indispensable importance of this to the prosperity of reli- 
gion, all experience testifies; and the intrinsic difficulties at- 
tending it, are equally apparent. But how is discipline to be 
maintained in a church, without a predominant spirit of piety 
in its members? An individual is arraigned for open, perhaps 
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habitual violation of the laws of Christ. He is obstinate in self- 
justification. Others sympathize with him and take his part; 
prejudices are excited ; parties are formed; a struggle for influ- 
ence commences; and clamor, and wrath, and all the mischiefs 
that result from baleful passions, blown into angry commotion, 
ensue. Plainly, a church cannot prosper without discipline ; 
and discipline it cannot maintain, when one half, or one third, 
of its members choose to have none. 

To what purpose is it then to say, “Keep the door of the 
chyrch wide open, and if unworthy men enter, cast them out ?” 
At the best, [ admit the impossibility of wholly excluding such 
meri, for with all the vigilance of the Apostles, in their day, 
“ False brethren crept in unawares.” But it is easier to keep 
out ten such men, than to cast out one. 

And as to the character of the church, and its sanctifying 
influence on the world, what is to be expected from a lax Sys- 
tem of admission to membership? How is she to be the light 
of the world, when the light in herself is darkness? Her un- 
converted members are the elements of death in her bosom, 
even if they maintain a blameless exterior. But generally, 
they will not do this. ‘Towards many ol them, ungodly Oop- 
posers of experimental piety will point the finger of reproach, 
and say, “'There are your converts ; as worldly, as proud, as 
light-minded, as indifferent to religion, as other people.” What 
is the reply? Can the church contradict what she knows to 


be unquestionable facts? Will it do for her to say, “ These 
men are doubtless false professors, and the peril be on them- 
selves ; —it is no concern of the church 2” it will nol do to say 


this. It is a solemn concern of the church to maintain its own 
holy character, as a community instituted by God to train men 
for heaven, and not for perdition. She is pledged to do this by 
most sacred vows ; and the world holds her to that pledge ; and 
God holds her to it. When Achan committed his trespass, se- 
cretly, the indictment of heaven was laid in against the whole 


religious community to which he belonged: “IsrarL natu 
SINNED.” Divine wrath rested on the church as a body, for 


the transgression of a single member, till he was searched out 


and punished. Nor is it less true now, that the tolerated sin of 


one member is the sin of the church. 

What then, if we heedlessly admit to our fellowship, and 
continue in it, unconverted men, what hope can we entertain 
that God will bless us? If any considerable proportion of our 


communicants should be of this character, what is to become of 


our genuine revivals. Let the Spirit of God be withdrawn from 
us, and leave us to fanatical excitements, and human contriv- 
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ances to multiply nominal Christians, and then, indeed, 
may have “human converts,” and many accessions to the 
numbers of the church, but the glory of our Zion will be de- 
parted ; and a few such seasons of ingathering in any church, 
will be sufficient to render it an utter desolation. 

There are two other points which deserve more extended 
notice than L can give them under this head. One is the au- 
thority of Apostolic precedent, as alleged in favor of sudden 
admissions to the church. Without spending time to contro- 
vert the premises often assumed, in regard to this matter, | will 
barely say, that, as to any number of individuals who have re- 
cently professed religion, let me be assured on divine authori 
ty, (as | am, for example, respecting the Pentecost converts, 
that they * believed,”’—that “the Lord added them to the 


church,” that they “continue in the Apostles’ dactrine and 


fellowship,” and that “they shall be saved ;” let me have 


this assurance, and IL can have no apprehension that any mis- 


take has been committed. But who will undertake to give me 
this assurance 2 
The other point respects the loud note of warning to Chris- 


tians of this time, from a well known apostasy, which oc urred 
in the New Lingland churches, during the last century. By i 
gradual and silent progress, the spirit of vital godliness was sup- 
planted in many of these churches; in pulpits which had been 
occupied by the Mathers and Shepards of former days, laxity of 
doctrine was introduced, the glory of the Gospel was obsc ured, 
the real divinity of the Saviour, and the special agency of the 
Spirit were kept out of sight, the n cal lled in question, then de- 
nied; till at leneth a regular, or: 1 apost vat from the faith 


of the Gospel, threw off its Prk and boldly unfurled the 
standard of error. "This lamentable defection among the sons 
of the Pilgrims, which many generations cannot remedy, did 
not result from accident. Whence did it come? The answer 
deserves to be proclaimed with trumpet-tongue :— The Puri- 
tan churches slept, and the enemy sowed tares. Unconvert- 
ed men, in great numbers, were admitted to their fellowship, 
hoping to become Christians. If I do not mistake the signs of 
the times, the danger of our churches now is. that wnconverted 
men, in great numbers, will be admitted to their fellowship, 
hoping that they are Christians. Should this apprehension 
prove well grounded, another ce ntury will disclose the calami- 
tous results. God crant that it may prove without foundation. 

It will be evident, I presume, that in the foregoing remarks, 
my eye has been fixed on the single danger of rash and pre- 
mature admissions to the church. Justice to my own views, 
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however, require me to say, that there is an opposite danger 
to be guarded against, namely, too much delay in bringing 
hopeful converts to a public profession of religion. ‘That this 
mistake has often been committed in our evangelical churches 
cannot be doubted. The consequences of this undue delay, 
are such as a judicious minister will most certainly perceive, at 
least after a few years of pastoral experience, and of careful at- 
tention to the spiritual state of individuals who need his special 
guidance. ‘The most general usage of New England churches, 
(with many exceptions, of course, to meet peculiar cases.) | 
suppose has been to delay admission of candidates after hopeful 
conversion, from fwoe months to siz. Within the last fifteen 
years, probably the time has not generally exceeded from fwo 
to four months. 

Did my limits allow, this would be a proper place to sketch 
out a plan for the systematic instruction and probation of recent 
converts. between the period ol hope and profession , a plan 
by which they might be kept in a state of trial and of progress, 
without the liability to be carried backward in their course, by 
adverse circumstances. Should it please God to continue the 
glorious effusions of his Spirit, by which our country has been 
so signally favored of late years, some system of this sort will 
probably be deemed indispensable in our churches. At this 
moment, | can only recommend to your careful examination, 
some very lucid and judicious remarks, which you will find 
under the head of “'The Probationer’s Class,” Spirit of the 
Pilgrims, Vol. iv. p. 656. 

Affectionately yours, &c. 
KE. Porter. 

Walterloro’. 
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THE CRUCIFIXION. 
NO. III. 
Tue Broopy Sweat. 


Before we proceed to describe the scene at Gethsemane, it 
may be proper to premise a few observations on the statement 
that Christ perspired, “as it were, great drops of blood.” Clot- 
zius supposes, that because the visit of the angel to Christ is 
recorded before the appearance of the bloody sweat upon him, 
the former event was the cause of the latter, and of course pre- 
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ceded it. He would therefore paraphrase Luke xxii. 43, 44, 
thus:—“ There appeared unto Christ an angel strengthening 
him, and the sudden tide of joy which was raised in him by 
the angel, so quickened the circulation in his system, that he 
actually perspired blood.” But although the perspiration is no- 
ticed subsequently to the angelic visit, no one can doubt that it 
occurred previously, and occurred on account of sorrow instead 
of joy. Commentators almost unanimously assign the perspi- 
ration to the time immediately after the Saviour’s third prayer, 
and before his third walk to the disciples. 

There has been much angry debate (strange, indeed, it is 
that the thought of Gethsemane does not repress the least emo- 
tion of anger,) on the nature of the sweat which Luke records. 
The discussion seems to have resulted in the following conclu- 
sions. 

First. Luke did not design to represent the perspiration as 
miraculous. He wished to show the extent of Christ’s agony 
how severe, how powerful if was, and to what consequences it 
led. It agitated his system so much as to make him perspire 
large drops. Now the perspiration could be no measure or sign 
of his grief, if it were not caused by it entirely. To introduce 
a miracle as its cause, proves the efficacy of the miracle, but 
hides the operation of the grief. We must therefore conclude, 
that Luke designed to represent the perspiration as a natural 
consequence of extreme mental anguish. It has been very 
common, however, for readers of the Bible, when perplexed 
with the phenomenon, to refer it to some super-human agency, 
and thus to annihilate its meaning, as a measure of Christ’s 
woe. 

Secondly. Blood may exude through the pores of the skin 
according to known physiological laws. The great question in 
debate is, did Christ perspire blood? And we have seen, that 
if such a perspiration, on natural principles, is impossible, it 
cannot be supposed to have occurred. It is evident that the 

] ] 


phenomenon takes place in certain kinds of bodily disorder 
Diodorus Siculus. L. xvii. p- 560, mentions a species of erpent, 
by whose bite is caused the most painful death, and also before 
death “a flow of sweat like blood.” Other writers mention 
another serpent, called the Hamorrhois, whose bite will cause 
a sweat of blood.* Aristotle, in Chap. xix. Book 3 of his Ani- 
mal History says,—“ If the blood is too thin, and is diluted by 
impure ingredients, it may lose itself, and make the invalid 
sweat with a bloody sweat.” Actuarius, Book i. Chap. 10, re- 


.* Poole’s Synopsis, Vol. iv. pp. 1111, 1112, and Dr. Gill on the New Testament, 
Vol. i. p. 735. , 
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‘lates an account of a young man, through whose skin drops of 
blood were perspired, in consequence of the heat of the sun and 
of a laborious journey. Zacutus Lusitanus, a Jewish physi- 
cian of the seventeenth century, mentions “ a robust, well edu- 
cated man who was attacked with a fever in the blood, and 
was cured on the 5th, 6th, or 7th day of the fever by a sangui- 
nary perspiration.” A multitude of instances similar to these 
are recorded by Dr. Thomas Bartholin, a Danish physician of 
the seventeenth century, who occupied, with splendid success, 
the anatomical and mathematical professorships at Copenhagen, 
and published many valuable works on anatomy and medicine. 
In his Hypomnemater de Cruce Christi, pp. 154—196, he 
strenuously argues that bloody perspirations are common phe- 
nomena, in bodies laboring under particular diseases. Sagitta- 
rius, Wedel, Richter, and Eschenbach have collected instances 
of the phenomenon ; Good, in his Study of Medicine, Schomel, 
in the Dictionaire de Medicine, (Art. Sueur.) and the British 
Encyclopedists have alluded te it as actual and frequent. It 
is not pretended that half of the instances on record are worthy 
of credit; the imaginary is intermingled with the real; still 
there is no more doubt among our enlightened physicians con- 
cerning the reality of diseases which cause blood to exude, than 
of those which cause it to inflame. 

Bartholin thus explains the principle on which blood is per- 
spired from the sysiem. “Sometimes the pores of the body are 
so expanded that a liquid may rush through them as through 
an open gate, They are thus e cpanded by heat, either exter- 
nal or internal. ‘The reception of inflammable spirits, and the 
heat of the sun or a fire are well known to open the pores. 
When, therefore, the veins and arteries are thin, and especially 
when lax at their mouths ; when the blood is improperly dilut- 
ed, and at the same time excited by heat, it finds easy egress.” 
“ Fernelius, a celebrated physician, records an emission of blood 
from the extremities of the veins when not heated. Book vi. 
Chap. ." Since medical science has become more exact, phy- 
sicians have ascribed this sanguinary emission to a cause like 
that of the hemorrhage at the lungs, stomach, nose, etc. The 
blood is inflamed or otherwise disordered, the capillary vessels 
are weakened, by an excitement of the system the blood is sent 
through the arteries with so great force that the capillary ves- 
sels are unable to convey it to the veins; they therefore dis- 
charge it, and then, in connection with common perspiration, it 
oozes through the skin. 

If, then, it can be proved, that the blood and capillary ves- 
sels in the Saviour’s body were diseased in the specific way 
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which is attended with red perspiration, no one can gainsay the 
opinion that such perspiration Psa have appeared. We can- 
not, however, prove that the Saviour was thus diseased. By 
his watchings, journeyings, fastings, and anxieties he was prob: 
ably emaciated and weakened: but there is no evidence that 
he had any sickness other than debility, nor this in any pecu- 
liar degree. The only question, then, remaining is, would 
mental trouble have educed a bloody sweat from a man, debili- 
tated, perhaps, but laboring under no particular organic disor- 
der? It is therefore remarked, 

Thirdly, there is no substantial evidence that mental emo- 
tion, though operating on an exhausted body, will ever produce 
the disputed perspiration. It is, indeed, not inconceivable, like 
an absurd proposition in logic, that the phenomenon should re- 
sult from such a cause, still it cannot be proved that the law 
of the circulating system allows the result. For, by what pro- 
cess of induction can a thing be shown to accord with physio- 
logical principles, when the thing never occurs, in any and in 
all combinations of circumstances? Fact, and not fancy, must 
be the basis of our reasonings on this as well as every branch 
of physics. 

I am well aware that there have been occurrences, as well 
authenticated as some which were noticed under the second 
head, which seem to prove the possibility of a sanguinary sweat 
resulting from mere anguish. Bartholin records an instance, 
originally published by “the grave and credible historian Thu- 
anus, of the governor of a certain garrison, who, being decoyed 
by stratagem from the garrison and taken captive, and threat- 
ened with an ignominious death, was so affected by his misfor- 
tune, that he poured forth a bloody sweat from his whole body.” 
Thuanus also states, that “a young man of Florence, being, 
by order of Pope Sextus V. condemned to death, was so vehe- 
mently harrassed with fear while he was led along to execu- 
tion, that he discharged blood instead of sweat from all parts of 
his system.” “A healthy and robust man at Paris, hearing 
that a capital sentence had been passed against him, is said by 
Maldonate to have been at once covered with blood oozing 
through the pores.”* Considering the fact that all perspiration 
comes originally from the blood, and changes its color in ac- 
cordance with changes in the body, being sometimes yellow, 
sometimes blue, and sometimes reddish ; most of the physicians 
among the schoolmen were ready to admit that, in the words 
of Dr. ” Mead, on Galen’s authority, “the pores of the body are 

* See Dr. Gill on the New Testament, Vol. i. p. 735; also, the Essay of Bartholin, 
previously alluded to. 
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sometimes, by mental pressure, so dilated as to permit blood to 
come through them, and thus produce the bloody sweat.” 
Testimony like this must indeed force our assent, unless we 
can impeach the witnesses. It may be thought that, as we 
have already adduced some of these witnesses in proof of our 
second proposition, we cannot now consistently impeach them. 
But we must remember, that the testimony of such a man as 
Bartholin on such a subject as this is credible or incredible, very 
much according to its agreement or disagreement with the tes- 
timony of modern and more accurate physicians. His reports 
of blood exuding by cise ase are confit med by the reports of Ba 
conian phil sophers ; but when he coes farther, and tells of 
blood exuding without any disease, he goes be yond the school 


of more enlightened physiologists, and probably goes too far 
The human system is the same now that it eve r has been, and 
if it is not now a law, that the system shall exhibit this phe- 
nomenon through the bare influence of grief, it never was. 
But modern physiologists, of the most enlarged science, and 
critical observation, have witnessed the scenes where the men 
tal enginery might be expected to work with its greatest power ; 
have seen an indefinite variety of changes wrought by it on 
the body; have seen them wrought in the hospital while pa- 
tients were trembling under the scalpel of the anatomist, in the 
prison, while culprits, harrassed with remorse, were shuddering 
in view of anticipated execution ; thi \ have seen the hody be 
come emaciated, the eye fade, the hair change its color, the 
whole system break down and die solely through fear; and yet 
have never detected the bloody sweat. It is as well settled by 
experiment as any truth can be, that “in these latter days,” 
mental excitement will not produce this disputed phenomenon. 
Why, then, is it, that grief will often expel the soul from the 
body, and yet not exudate blood? Does it require a stronger 
movement of feeling for the emission of a few ounces of the 
fluid, than for the expulsion of the soul itself ’—for the opening 
of the capillary vessels, than for the stopping of the whole ma 
chine? If anguish is often so intense as to completely over 
power the system, why does it not sometimes produce this infe- 
rior effect of deranging the venal part of the system? What 
better reason, than that this is not a law of the body, and, as 
all men have been made of the same material, that it never 
was a law; that the body can now, and always could, endure 
any amount of grief consistent with life, and yet not exude its 
vital fluid ? 

The character and circumstances of those, who stand as wit- 


nesses of blood perspiring from a sound body, require us to be 
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cautious in admitting their testimony. No one can read the 
Hypomnemata of Bartholin, without seeing that superstition 
was intermingled thoroughly with his learnin: o: that he had 
an irrepressible desire “to prove his point,” and make facts 
bend to it. So, with the majority of these witnesses. We 
know, therefore, that their will would probably bias their judg- 
ment. They were not often eye-witnesses of the events relat- 
ed but communicated them on trust. They give but little evi- 
dence that the subjects of the phenomenon were scientifically 
or closely examined, and therefore give us liberty to suspect that 
there may have been powerful diseases in the subjects whom 
they report as healthy. .The greater part of them being of that 
class of scholastic writers, on whom, when they differ from 
moderns, very little dependence can be placed, and being also 
ignorant of H urve y’ S dis covery that the blood circulates through 
the system, might easily be deveived by external appearances.” 
From the circumstance al blood was seen on the skin, they 
might seize at theggpnclusion, impetuously as they were wont 
to do, that it oozedrough the invisible pores ; whereas, if they 
had examined car@fally, they might have discovered on the 
skin some ruptures through which the blood had found free 
passage. ‘Such facts are certainly disqualifications in the wit 


hesses, and therefore, since the j ternal probability is against 


their enthusiastic reports, and since they publish some tales too 
marvellous to have even a semblance of sobriety, we cann¢ 

yield to them implicit credence. Often, indeed, they outrage 
all that is pl iusible. ‘There is not.a single writer, who e test] 


mony in favor of a bloody sweat being educed by mental excite 
ment is conclusive. We do not therefore say, that such an 
occurrence is impossible, but we do say that it cannot be prov- 
ed to be possible ; and as the perspiration of Christ was neithet 
miraculous, nor the effect of a disease, we have no reason to 
think, on any physiological ground, that it could have been a 
perspiration of blood. 

Fourthly. There is no evidence in the Scriptures, that 
Christ experienced a literal sanguinary sweat. Luke is the 
only writer who alludes to the sweat in Gethsemane. It was 
natural that he should mention it, because it was connected 
with his medical profession. But what does Luke say? Not 
that Christ sweat blood, but sweat as it were great drops of 
blood falling down to the ground. Justin Martyr, in his con 
troversy with 'I'rypho, omits the word «@iveros (of blood,) and 


* Harvey published his discovery of the circulation of the bloéd in 1628. The ma- 
jority of our witnesses wrote before that year. Bartholin, however, was born in 1616, 
and died in 1680. 
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translates the verse, “he sweat as it were great drops falling,” 
etc. ‘There is no authority, however, for this omission. 

What, then, is the meaning of the word 6sei (as it were)? 
Chrysostom, Quenstedt, and others, say that it is here used as 
“a particle of confirmation and clear definition, and not of com- 
parison,” and may be translated by the word “even” or its sy- 
nonymes: “ He sweat even great drops.” But what is the 
evidence that ose is thus used? The only evidence which 
they adduce is, that 6: is used so, and corresponds with the 
Hebrew particle k e; see John i. 14; Matt. xiv. 5; Rom. ix. 
32; 1 Cor. iv. 1; where the adverb expresses no comparison, 
but rather certainty. But, in the first place, if ose is ever used 
in this sense, there is no evidence that it is used so in this pas- 
sage, and there must be evidence that a word does denote a 
particular thing, as well as may denote it, before the thing can 
be established. But, secondly, sei and os are two different 
words, and the former is never employed in the Bible as the 
latter sometimes is, to express confirmationger emphasis. It is 
used thirty-three times in the New Testadne eighteen times 
to express indefiniteness and bare approx®™iation, and may be 
translated by the English words, about, near, something like; 
as in Matt. xiv. 21, etc. ; fourteen times to express resemblance, 
comparison, and may be translated by the words, “ as 7/,” “like 
to,” “ similar,” as in Matt. ix. 36. The latter of these two mean- 
ings is the only one appropriate to Luke xxii. 44. If this verse 
gives any evidence that Christ sweat actual blood, Matt. ix. 36, 
gives evidence in the same way that men were actually sheep ; 
Matt. xxvii. 4, that living men were actually dead; Acts ix. 
18, that scales literally fell from the Aposile’s eyes; and Heb. 
i. 12, that the firmament is literally a piece of cloth. E:vident- 
ly, then, the only passage which alludes to the sweat, proves 
nothing in favor of a discharge of blood. It simply proves that 
there was a perspiration so profuse as to fall from the body as 
drops of blood fall from a bleeding man. Else, why was it not 
written, “ he sweat drops of blood ?” 

Indeed, the passage under consideration suggests a new ar- 
gument against the idea of a cuticular hemorrhage. Aristotle, 
Diodorus Siculus, Bartholin, and numerous physicians whom 
he quotes, say that blood exudes when it is “thin,” “ watery,” 
“improperly diluted.” The blood of Christ must, therefore, if 
it was perspired, have been vitiated in this way. But Luke, 
the most credible of all physicians who have reported this case, 
says that the drops were 4g0ufor, that is, dots; thick, coagulat- 
ed drops of blood. This definition is given to the word O90ufoe 
by nearly all the lexicographers and commentators. Luke, 
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then, if he teaches that Christ perspired blood, teaches also that 
the consistence of it was just opposite to the consistence which 
is necessary for such a perspiration ; that the blood was thicker 
than ordinary, when it should have been thinner. Besides, 
the dug, “grumi,” “clots” of blood, would not “ fall to the 
ground” freely, but would rather adhere to the skin.* The 
supposition that Luke intended nothing but a comparison is 
the only one which removes these difficulties. 

The explanation already given of Luke xxii. 44 is corrobo 
rated by the fact, that metaphors and comparisons like that 
found here, are now, and were anciently, very common. ‘They 
are too powerful not to obtain currency. Theophylact, (Opera 
Tom. i. p. 475,) commenting on the passage in question, says, 
“ ( ‘hrist sweat, and did it with so great anxiety, that, in the 
use of a proverb, drops of blood are said to have fallen from 
him. This proverb is applied to men who labor severely ; these 


men being said to sweat blood, just as those who weep bitte 

are said to weep blood.” ‘The phrase is an expression, in On- 
ental style, of the profuseness a the sweat, which indicated the 
depth of the grief. Accordingly, Grotius, Theophylact, Euthy 

mius, Le Clerc, Kuinoel, Ros eer and the great body of 
exegetic: J comme ntators reject the idea of a bloody perspiratior 

em in his Commentary on M: ul sient Mark, and Luke 

—_ . p. O16, says that the color of the perspiration could not 


he det ‘termined in the night, and therefore no one had a right t 
say that it was red like blood. This argument will, of course 
weigh nothing with those who believe that “ holy men of old 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” Such argu 
ments, too, are unnecessary ; not only because there are suffi 
cient without such, but also because we need no arguments. 
save those which are strictly defensive. ‘The whole burden of 
proof lies with the advocates of a literal sanguinary effusion 

of us nothing more is demanded than to refute their reasonings 
and to show that their opinion, as it cannot be established by 
evidence, cannot be safely believed. Though the opinion is 
advocated by such men as Poole, Gill, Pearce, Doddridge. 
Whitby, Clarke, and many other English Commentators, it 
has no superior practical influence. It must, therefore, be inno 
cent to believe no more on this subject than evidence allows 

and be content with knowing this simple fact, that the perspi- 
ration of Christ resembled blood in some particulars, though not 
probably in all. 


* See Paulus on the word @§$uo; in Luke xxii. 44 
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UNION OF COLONIZATIONISTS AND ABOLITIONISTS. 


Every one is aware of the growing interest of the public mind 
in the subject of anti-slavery and colonization. The continued 
prosperous operations of the Colonization Society, the rise and 
onward progress of the anti-Slavery Society, the labors of 
agents, the debates held on the subject, and the speeches and 
arguments which are published, are proof in point. 

But what is the exact state of the case between colonization 
and abolition or anti-slavery? Avbolitionists believe or effect to 
believe they are opposed to each other, or at least, that coloniza- 
tion is not adapted to work abolition, but to rivet the fetters of 
the slave. Colonizationists know abolition, as of late contended 
for, is opposed to colonization. But are colonization and abolition 
opposed to each other, after all? What is the object of abolition ? 
To do away slavery and put the colored man in possession of the 
blessings and privileges of honorable citizenship and Christianity. 
And what is the object of colonization? ‘'Thesame. ‘ But, no, 
says the abolitionist, ‘it precludes forever the prospect of all 
this, and leaves the slave in servitude.’ But is he right in this? 
The colonizationist says, ‘no, and we think with good reason. 
For first, the character of the founders of the Colonization So- 
ciety forbids the supposition, and secondly, the actual operation 
of the society proves it to have a contrary effect. The state of 
the case, therefore, is mistaken by the abolitionist, and the col- 
onizationist conceives it substantially as it is. The design, the 
object, the aim of both isthe same. Abolition is the older, but 
colonization is a sister of the same family, of a little ditferent 
complexion perhaps, but the same in benevolence and good 
will to the slave, and especially to Africa,— older too after all 
than abolition as lately revived. 

To pass, however, all comparison of the two, the decision of 
the case whose vie ey are right, is not essential to the successful 
efforts of each in behalf of the slave. The most the difficulty 
can amount to, even in the mind of the abolitionist, seems to be 
a mistake only in judgment on the part of the colonizationist, 
as to the best means of accomplishing the object. But it is no 
strange thing in any department of labor for two separate lines 
of effort to conspire to the same result, and colonization and 
abolition, though different in some respects, are not opposed, and 
colonizationists and abolitionists may work together. ‘The 
question between them resolves itself into a question of expedi- 
ency, Both are agreed as to the rights of man. As to aboli- 
tionists, there can be no question w hat their views are, nor need 
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there be as to the views of the colonizationists; and if any 
abolitionists deny it, they must be considered uncandid and un- 
charitable, for in doing it they unavoidably reflect on the mem- 
ory of the good who are dead, and assail the purity and integri- 
ty of their brethren who are alive. It is gratuitous, too, to con- 
sider the abolitionist and colonizationist as necessarily interfering 
with each other, or embarrassing each other’s efforts. Ifthe ab- 
olitionists will spare direct attack, it isno interference or embarrass- 
ment to the colonizationist, that he urges complete and entire 
emancipation as the immediate and unqualified duty of the slave- 
holder ; and what embarrassment or interference is it to the abo- 
litionist, that the colonizationist urges the same, as fast as, con- 
sidering the circumstances of the case, the thing is practicable 
or capable of being accomplished. If either would not agree 
that the single ultimate object sought is the redemption and 
happiness of the slave, then they would be at issue, but as the 
case is, there can be no necessary clashing or variance. Both 
evidently are travelling the same road, and have in view each 
an arrival at the same end of their journey, only the one 
thinks his horse will bear more of the spur and that he shall 
get there the sooner for goading him on, while the other thinks 
he is advancing already, as fast as, considering the nature and 
strength of the animal and the length and difficulty of the way, 
is consistent with the the greatest speed on the whole and the 
earliest safe arrival.—lf the abolitionist, besides advocating im- 
mediate unconditional and unqualified emancipation, would ad- 
vocate the education also of the people of color, why, so much 
the better, for the colonizationist wants such, that is, educated 
blacks, to send out to Liberia.—It would seem, therefore, as 
though nothing but a headlong, reckless purpose to amalga- 
mate the blacks and whites, and an affected childish pity that 
any of them born in this country should leave it, can be a 
ground of difficulty between the two; and this while a colony 
is springing up, as fast as possible, under the auspices of the 
Colonization Society, inviting a retreat for people of color, 
whither they may withdraw with every facility for usefulness 
to themselves and the world, is certainly unworthy. Union 
therefore between colonizationists and abolitionists, is _practi- 
cable. 

It is also desirable. It is true the liability of difference among 
good men in a good cause is common. It is a circumstance, 
too, which Satan is ever ready to make the most of, to his advan- 
tage and the disadvantage of the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness. We have occasion for caution, therefore, and wisdom in 
cases of delicacy and difficulty like the one under ccnsideration. 
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There may be bad men, moreover, among both classes spoken 
of; slave-holders, or dealers, or men some way connected with 
such, who would perpetuate slavery, at least one generation 
more ; abolitionists, too, who are impatient, rash, inflammatory, 
visionary and unreasonable. The slave-holding part of the 
country, and some of the colonizationists perhaps, are not 
enough impressed with the horrors of slavery, nor enough 
awake and determined to rid the land of the evil, and make it 
literally, as well as in name, a land of freedom. But the good 
men of both p urties have the good of the slave and the speedier 
salvation of not only the slave but the world at heart. Now 
then is not union among good men desirable? It is always the 
devil’s defeat in any cause. Union is strength, and strength 
among -good men, is salvation to the country and the world, 
Union is desirable. 

It is too a duty. The considerations just suggested show it, 
and others, proving the same, are not wanting. Contemplate 
the subject a moment, and mark how they rise, overwhelming 
in number and magnitude, in connexion with the benevolent 
efforts of the day and the interests of the church and the world. 
Africans are a part of the Gentiles, all whose fulness is to be 
brought in preparatory to the ingathering of the Jews and the 
final triumph of Christianity. ‘They therefore are not alone 
concerned in what is done for them. ‘The emancipation of 


them is connected with the nancy ation of all nations with 
their emancipation too from religious and political delusion, from 
ignorance, degradation, vice, immorality and debasement ; it is 


a part of that grand achievement by hich the world ts to be 


regenerated, and in the accomplishment of which, the whole hu- 


man family is to be carried forward to the acme of perfection, 
when the top-stone of the spiritual building shall be laid with 
shoutings of, Gracr, Grace unto it. Especially is it the only 


hope for Africa and the slave in particular. Without coloniza- 


tion, Africa must remain as she is, degraded, oppressed and en- 
slaved ; with it, she may rise among the nations, and partici- 
pate in the common bounty and salvation of God. Without 
abolition, too, the slave must remain a slave, forever denied the 
rights and privileges to which by nature he is as much entitled 
as his master. [ know it is said the slave may remain in this 
country, although emancipated, and so we have no need of col- 
onization ; but the idea of their remaining and amalgamating 
with the whites, is a wild chimera, fit only for the brain ofa 
zealot or an enthusiast of the most visionary character. And 
if they remain and do not amalgamate, the whites of the South 
must migrate to the North, and give the blacks the country ; 
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which would be to tear the whites from their home, as much as 
it would be to tear the blacks from »theirs, to colonize. Both 
colonization and abolition, therefore, are necessary, and their 
union a duty. Our obligations to the world and to Africa and 
the slaves in particular demand it. 

So do the interests of the whites at the South, our brethren 
of this American Israel. 'To goon as they are going, they can- 
not. Atevery step, the prospect darkens, and the no distant 
result is appalling. Already do they begin to feel their insecuri- 
ty and their danger. And though this were not the case ; sup- 
pose them safe from insurrection and blood-shed, what is to be- 
come of the progress of the Gospel among them, and how are 
its principles to take effect? Known and felt they may be by 
some, but piety must ever weep over the not-to-be-named im- 
moralities and abominations inseparable from slavery. 

But the interests of the whites at the South are not the only 
interests which plead for union. A reason for it may be found 
in the interests of the country at large. The South and the 
North, the East and the West in this great Republic, are all inti- 
mately connected. ‘The pulsations of a common life are con- 
stantly beating through them all, and the union of the states, is 
the happiness and glory of the country. Indeed, the dissolution 
of the Union would cast a gloom over the entire prospects of the 
whole human family, and seem to indicate that Satan was yet 
to reign awhile before he should be bound. Despots and tyrants 
would laugh in their sleeves, and cast reproach upon a country 
which boasted of her light and liberty and ability to govern her- 
self, but from which had now departed her glory and her pride. 
And what but a direct way to mar this union and bring on a 
rupture between the North and the South, the East and the West, 
is the agitation, in a hostile manner, of the subject of slavery be- 
tween abolitionists and colonizationists The sensitiveness of 
the nation on great points of national interest, is well known, 
and need not be dwelt upon; nor need the evidence of its inflam- 
matory tendency, as manifest from what has taken place with- 
in the last year or two, especially on the subject of the Tariff. 

The artifice of Satan in tempting good men to differ, has 
been alluded to, and the union of abolitionists and colonization- 
ists may be further urged on the ground of the apostolic injunc- 
tion ‘ Resist the Devil.’ It is not a slight consideration either, 
nor is it in a single instance only, brought to view in the Scrip- 
tures. We have the example of Christ in it for imitation. One 
apostle would not have us ignorant of the devices of Satan, or 
that he has devices, by which to ensnare us, if not wary. He 
commands us also not to give place tohim. And another apos- 
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tle charges us to resist him steadfast in the faith, or in adherence 
to right motives and right principles of conduct. We are to 
guard also against being led astray by the wicked, and our dai- 
ly prayer should be that we may not be led into temptation, 
but be delivered from evil, even the evil one, or adve sary. 

I might urge, too, as a motive for union, the unseemliness of 
discord among brethren, and the folly of contending how we 
shall do a good thing, taking warning in this respect from Paul 
and Barnabas. 

Wisdom also in making the most of time, strength, means. 
and effort, requires that we should be united. The effort of 
contention, whether on the part of colonizationists or abolition- 
ists, is a misdirected, and therefore a lost effort. Wisdom re- 
quires that both direct their efforts to the single object, as early 
attained as possible, of putting every slave in possession of all 
the blessings, not only of freedom and individual relative right, 
but of elevation in personal character as to intellizence and mor- 
al resemblance to Jesus Christ. O how loud and imperious the 
call of wisdom to union ! 

Think, moreover, of the high and holy character of the gen- 
eral enterprize of benevolence in which the good of all parties 
in this and other countries throughout the world are engaged. 


and see how the consideration ol this calls for union. . | am 
doing a great work,’ let every one say, ‘1 cannot come down 
to the arena of contention. No: let the abolitionist press abo- 


lition, not seek to destroy the colonizationist: and the coloniza- 
tionist, let him press still harder colonization, since that is what 
he is engaged in. Let each do his own work, as a coadjutor of 
the other in a common cause. 

And one consideration more—a regard to personal responsi- 
bility in the case. This calls for union. ‘The most stupid, one 
would think, must see that amazing results are depending here, 
—results in view of which, it ought to be a solemn question 
with every one, ene ; my influence likely to bear in the 
case? ‘The awful grandeur—po litical, moral, and spiritual, is 
overwhelming. The purity, happiness, and rising elevation— 
nay, the preservation and inviolability of the union of one na- 
tion, with the question of another’s emancipation and exalta- 
tion, or continued bondage and degradation—the enjoyment in 
this life of millions born and unborn, and their eternal salva- 
tion in the life to come—these are the results depending in the 
case. And does it not become every one, therefore, to see not 
only that he be not dronish and inactive, but that he lay out 
his activity and expend his energy at the right point? The 
thought expands to the introduction of oiher things beside the 
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the single one on which I have been remarking, but to confine 
attention to the subject under consideration, let the abolitionist 
and colonizationist, each press in his own way, but harmoni- 
ously, the GREAT PRINCIPLES OF DUTY, OF RIGHT, OF BE- 
NEVOLENCE TO MAN, OF LOVE TO GOD, OF GRATITUDE TO 
Jesus Curist. 

But, perhaps it will be inquired, more particularly, what the 
benevolent who take different views of the subject before us 
shall do in the present crisis of affairs in relation to it. I an- 
swer, first,— Govern their passions ; second,— Maintain the law 
of love in their heart and on their tongzue; and third—Do with 
their might what, ‘by light and love, they can to meliorate the 
condition of the species—of the African and of every other man 

And if it be said this is all general, vague. and indetermi- 
nate, and the inquiry still be put, ‘ How shall a man do this? 
I answer, by speaking—by writing—by printing and distribut 
ing what is printed among all who can read. It must, of course 
be the truth and be presented as such with all plainness and 
fidelity. But such is the way; and whatever other way there 
may be, as that particularly of pecuniary contributions and 
prayer, let it be improved. 

The present crisis evidently calls for moderation, kindness 
and discretion in every thing. What is called for beside what 
is suggested in these particulars, is what has been dwelt upon 
in general, namely, harmony, union, concord, with consequent 
energy and strength. Indeed, this one thing of union, if it be 
in holy love with prayer and benevolence, will do wonders, anu 
accomplish everything ; because this is what Heaven smiles on 
and where he smiles, success crowns the effort. Controversy is 
sometimes necessary, and cood comes out of it: but it is to be 
deprecated among friends, and where the parties are both the 
advocates of truth and patrons in common of the general objects 
of benevolence ; nor is it controversy among such, but love, faith 
prayer, effort and the giving of the substance yea, the giving 
of one’s self, that is to accomplish the object. Yes, it is love and 
compassion for the wretched, the love of Christ and compassion 
like that which he manifested— it is these that are to melt down 
the the world and prepare it for the impress of his holiness 
‘Behold how they love each other, should be the irsesistible 
appeal; andethen another scarcely less effectual, ‘and no man 
said ought that he had was his own.’ Let these traits of char- 
acter be acted out—let them appear throughout the nation— 
let there be harmony and love and benevolence after this sort ; 
and who need care for nullification, or tariff, or abolition in op- 
position to colonization, things once dreaded, but now known 
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only as past and gone. O yes, union, this blessed union of all 
the good! the gates of hell even, shall never prevail against jt, 

It may require some apology, Mr. Editor, that I should wish 
to speak in your pages after this manner, and I confess I am not 
sure that there is any occasion. It is to be hoped, that the grow- 
ing excitement on the subject of slavery may prove only as the 
necessary but harmless effervescence accompanying the action of 
affinities and repulsions in the glorious change so devoutly to 
be wished ; but it is to be remembered also, that it may prove 
as the preparatory action of a galvanic battery of sufficient 
power in the discharge, to sever the Union and dash the hopes 
of the world. No exceptions, therefore, need be taken. Can- 
tion, if it do not stifle enterprize and prevent effort, will do no 
harm; and it was the maxim of the father of his country, ‘in 
peace to be prepared for war.’ 


REVIEWS. 


Dodvyuc 13 Mveiuatos, oR THE GRACE AND Duty oF BEING 
SprriruatLty Minpep. By Jonn Owen, D.D. Abridg- 
ed by Esenezer Porter, D. D., President of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Andover. Boston Peirce & Parker. 
1833. 12mo. pp. 211. 


Every age has its own peculiar character. Take the entire 
lifetime of the world thus far, and no two have been alike. 
Call up any of the long series of past generations, and not only 
will their costume and behavior appear peculiar, but so will their 
intellectual, social and moral character. How different the 
simplicity of .patriarchal times from the luxury and splendor of 
the times of Solomon. And where are the points of resemblance 
between the thousands who partook of the universal phrenzy of 
the Crusades, and those who afterwards commenced and led on 
the Reformation, or those who in our day have, commenced 
and are carrying on the work of Missions and the Warious other 
modern enterprizes of benevolence. 

Now whatever the age, it is important for those who live in it 
and would be useful, to study well its characteristics. Calvm 
and Luther and the other reformers were powerful men in the 
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age in which they lived. But were they to come forward now, 
just as they were when they lived and did so much, they would 
find themselves ill adapted to engage at once in the labors of the 
present age. ‘They would quickly adjust themselves, no doubt, 
to whatever should invite their efforts, but they would need to 
become aequainted with the character of the age, before they 
could employ themselves to the best advantage ; and the more 
perfectly they should become acquainted with it the more 
perfectly would they become adapted to be useful, and the high 
er usefulness would they attain. 

What then are some of the characteristics of the present age? 
We cannot go into them at length, but they are, generally, and 
in a word, wakefulness and enterprize ; and this is true of evil 
as well as of good. 

We would not expose ourselves to the charge of being cyn- 
ical and captious, or doubtful of the good, and disposed to aug- 
ment the evil. We fully accord to what we suppose is the pre 
vailing sentiment of the community around us, and of the work 
in general, that no age has ever been so buoyant in hopeful ex- 
pectation. ‘lhe day we believe has more than dawned—the 
day of redemption. The twilight is passing away. Already 
the summits of the distant hills are crowned with golden lustre 
Vallies remain here and there where the shadows still linger, 
but in these, and even in the remotest glen, the darkness has 
disappeared or is fast retiring, and the sun is coming up rapidly to 
his meridian height, to shed on all at once the effulgence of his 
glory. Not only are the enterprizes which have been alluded 
to in successful progress, but so also is all that which is opposed 
to their complete accomplishment, in a state of decay and disso 
lution. Paganism is crumbling and tottering to its fall. Mo 
hammedanism is qualmish with mortal sickness. And Infidel- 
ity and Popery, though active through restiveness, and fitfully 
bold and daring through conscious guilt and incipient despai: 
alternating with lingering hope, are ghastly and pale ; antici- 
pating more and more their doom, and knowing apparently, 
that their time is short. The results contemplated in the mor- 
al providence of God are developing more and more, and can- 
not be prevented. The winter may struggle to hold dominion, 
and yield reluctantly to spring, but spring must come, and the 
summer succeed. And if in the life of man, youth and man 
hood and the full maturity of years, are destined in due time to 
succeed infancy and childhood ; so in the life of the world, that 
maturity is coming fast to be realized. The changes which in 
everything and everywhere, are taking place—ominous though 
some of them may be in themselves considered—will no doubt 
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hasten it. Indeed, we fear not for changes, merely because 
they are changes. Improvement implies change, and unless 
we would be stationary and never improve where we really 
might, we must not be offended or alarmed at changes. What 
a change from the Jewish to the Christian dispensation! yet who 
would not have had it take place. Whata change from Pope- 
ry to Protestantism ! and who would go back to the dark ages. 
How great, too, the more recent and more gradual change 
which has taken place within the last century or even half cen- 
tury! and yet who would return to the state of former ages 
when not only science in some respects and the arts of life, but 
principles and medes of education, the recijrccal ol ligations of 
man to man, and all the activities of a more aud mere wakeful, 
expanded and expansive benevolence, were but imperfectly un- 
derstood. It would be to turn back the sunny morning into the 
shadows of the night—-though we had sk pt kong encugh, and 
would now be at our work. No; the prospect we would hail 
with joy. The same Ged reigns, who reigned of old, and they 
who feared in former days, were they now alive to see what has 
become of the things they feared, would blu. h for their want of 
faith, and awake to new ccnfidence and diligence in duty, leav- 
ing events with God. 

Yet one thing further. With all that is so cheering and ani- 
mating—and though ‘God will provide, it is throug! means that 
he operates, and we have need of caution. We cannot specify 
everything in relation to which we need it, but we need it in re- 
lation to many things, and to none more, perhaps, than to that 
self-confidence and self-gratulation, which from the circumstan 
ces of the age in which we live, so naturally insinuate them- 
selves and win upon our acceptance. We speak of professors 
of religion, particularly, and the caution we would suggest is: 
“ Be not high-minded, but fear.” It is lamentable for a Christ- 
ian professor to be in the condition of the spouse in the song of 
Solomon, when she complains, ‘ but mine own vineyard have | 
not kept,’ but it is to be feared, that not a few in this age of re- 
ligious activity, have too much occasion to adopt her language 
in relation to personal piety and the state of their hearts towards 
God; and we verily believe that here lies the principal danger 
in relation to all that otherwise is so fair and promising. Our 
dangers, like our duties, are as our circumstances and the char- 
acter of the age in which we live. We need wakefulness and 
enterprize, and these guided by discretion and Ciuistian wis- 
dom, cannot be possessed in too eminent a degree ; but in order 
to possess the wisdom, we must “ ask of God, who giveth to all 
men liberally and upbraideth not ;” and this is necessary, not 
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only for the few who lead the movements, but for the many 
who furnish the means. Only Moses’ hands need be ‘stayed 
up,’ but they must be sustained by others as well as himself, 
not excepting, throug! their faith, the whole congregation. And 
if Israel failed at first to enter Canaan, as they might, through 
want of enterprize and confidence in God, it was yet a huinble 
confidence and a holy enterprize that was needed ; and often 
afterwards when they would prevail against their enemies, they 
were discomfited to their confusion and the exposure of their 
presumption. Nor need we fear, that a humble dependence on 
God and the cultivation of a broken and contrite spirit, will 
damp the ardor of religious zeal, or check the wakefulness of 
religious enterpriz>. Whatever danger of this sort there may 
have been ina former age, it has passed away now. Holy love 
js active in its nature, and now that the channels for it to flow 
in, are opened so broad and deep and in such numbers, too, 
there can be no danger of stagnation. The only danger is, 
that the fountain in the Christian’s hear: will become dried up, 
or degenerate into a spurious character, through lack of frequent, 
near, lonely communion with God and Christ. Ministers are 
in danger, and ‘private Christians are in danger: while there 
fore the diligence and the activity cannot be too great, the aim 
cannot be too single to glorify God, nor the dependence for suc- 
cess too entire on his GRACE. 

And here is just where, if Christians will read and apply the 
truth to their hearts, we anticipate an advantage from such 
works as this before us. We regret not being able to go into 
the subject as we could wish, but we are convinced of nothing 
more fully, than of the importance of a continually growing 
state of piety in all our churches, in order to permanent valua- 
ble Christian enterprize and action; and we venture the few 
suggestions here presented, not only to welcome the publication 
of Owen, which we think timely in this respect, but in hope 
also of calling out some of our correspondents or others who may 
have time and ability to present the subject as it should be pre- 
sented, and do it justice. It is a subject which deserves a thorough 
discussion, and whoever will take it up as it ought to be taken 
up, will do a good work and promote the cause of Christ. In 
the mean time a revision of some of the old authors may be of 
service, and this of Owen is commendable and worthy. ‘The 
Spiritual Mindedness is a book which, in this day of act’ ve ex- 
ertion, is well woviliy to be possessed by every Christian family, 
and to be repeatedly read with prayer and meditation, by every 
professor of religion who would have even ‘a name to live.’ 
Dr. Owen lived in an age very different from the present, and 
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though possibly, were he now to appear among us just as he was 
when alive, some of our more ordinary or less informed Christ- 
ians might say a great many wakeful things to him about Mis- 
sions and the distribution of the Bible, the circulation of Tracts 
and the Education of young men for the Christian ministry, 
and many other benevolent operations preparatory to the wider 
and more rapid spread of the gospel ; yet, compared with him, 
how little acquainted with the heart would almost any the more 
advanced and experienced Christians feel, on being introduced 
to his society, or privileged to attend on his ministry. We 
speak, of course, in general terms only, and we know there are 
exceptions ; but toso great an extent are we the creatures of 
circumstance ; and while our cirsumstances are favorable to the 
developement of all the activities of an enlarged and growing 
benevolence, but not so favorable to the cultivation of an ac- 
quaintance with the heart, his were more favorable to the latter, 
and less to the former. No doubt the good man would be 
much obliged to us and not a litile rejoiced at all we might tell 
him of what God is doing in our day ; but why shall not we 
be equally glad to hear from him respecting a devout and holy 
and spiitual life. He is gone it is true, and cannot be benefited 
by us. But may we not by him? Undoubtedly we may. 
Though dead, he yet speaketh ; and few speak so much to the 
purpose respecting Christian experience and the life of piety in 
the soul. Baxter is not less powerful in the appeals of reason 
to the conscience, and the sense of obligation in man, and Bun- 
yan is not wanting in true penitence for sin; but without the 
seeming legality of the one, or the real facetiousness of the 
other, Owen is right onward to the heart, with all seriousness 
and solemnity.” No one can read him, especially in the work 
now under considertion, without feeling that he is holding in- 
tercourse with a master spirit in things pertaining to God and 
holiness, and the way of salvation by Jesus Christ. 

In an age, then, when the question, ‘Am I a Christian ?— 
though one of the most important that can be asked, and one 
which used in practice to be thought much of, is wont to be an- 
answered, as we fear is too often the case, in a superficial man- 
ner, how valuable such a book! And in an age when the at- 
tention is so much turned—very benevolently and very Jauda- 
bly to be sure—but so much turned towards the duty of doing for 


* Dr. Owen was the son of Henry Owen, fifteenth great grandson of Lewis Owen 
of Kwyn, near Dollegelle, in North Wales, through his grand-daughter Susan, who 
married Humphrey Owen of the same family in another line. He was born at Stad- 
ham in Oxfordshire, England, 1616, and died at Ealing near London, August 24, 1683. 
He was a non-conformist, first a Presbyterian, but afterwards a congregationalist, a 
distinguished scholar and a more distinguished Christian 
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others, how desirable that we should read such books as this of 
Owen! a book which shall lead us not to overlook ourselves 
lead us, indeed, to cuitivate that genuine piety, without which, 
all these kind attentions to others will ere long fail, or spoil on 
our hands, like unsound goods. Not to supersede the Bible, or 
the judicious and well conducted paper or periodical, the perusal of 
such books isa meansof grace, ameans of grace adinirably adapt 
ed, too, to the necessities of Christians of the present day ; and 
perhaps it is one of the ends for which such good men as Owen 
and Baxter and Flavel and others of like character, were call- 
ed to live in circumstanes adapted to lead to a more intimate 
acquaintance with the heart, that in this respect they might 
bless us, who seem to be ‘all outward bount.’? Let us not de 
fraud them then of their reward. 

But it is time that we give some account of the Spiritual 
Mindedness as abridged by Dr. Porter. From some remarks 
in the preface, the remote occasion, it would seem, which led him 
to undertake it, is to be traced to his childhood, and particular- 
ly tothe impressions made on his mind by the perusal of Bax- 
ter's Saintv’s Rest. “In the family of my father,” he remarks, 
“under whose Christian influence, it was the merciful allotment 
of Providence, that my childhood should be spent, there was a 
small library, consisting chiefly of retigious books. ‘Those not 
strictly relizious, were yet of useful tendency ; sothat until the 
age of twelve years, when my academical education began, [ 
had never seen a single bad book. In this little paternal li- 
brary was Baxter's Sainé’s Rest, the reading of which, on ac- 
count of its simplicity, its rhetorical vivacity, its Christian fervor 
and pungency, made an indelible impression on my mind.”— 
He goes on to remark, that the circumstance of his interest 
in Baxter, led him subsequently to an acquaintance with his 
colemporaries, among whom was Owen. Afterwards to pro- 
mote spirituality of mind as a minister and fit him the better 
for the discharge of the high and holy duties of the sacred of- 
fice, he waa led to the daily reading of a portion of some one 
of these authors in connexion with his closet devotions—the 
same which many ministers may be excited to do by his ex- 
ample-—and hence, at length, this abridgement of Owen. The 
whole account is worthy of notice, too, for the hint it contains 
about family libraries. We do not remember the Saint’s Rest 
at so early an age, nor the Grace and Duty of being spiritually 
minded, but we do another of Owen's treatises, the Indwelling 
Sin, and this has almost constantly been before our minds in 
the reading of the one before us. We wish, too, it were abridg- 
and published anew, as this is, and we hope Dr. Porter will do, 
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it, as he intimates he may abridge another still of Owen’s trea- 
tises, the 130th Psalm. We were about to say, also, happy are 
those families, however retired and undistinguished, of which 
the children as they come forward to distinction in after life, 
can say they never saw a ‘ bad book till they were twelve years 
of age.’ Blest remains of our Pilgrim Fathers! May the re- 
ligious purity and simplicity of their family habits long linger 
among their unworthy descendants. 

As to the amount of abridgement the work has undergone, 
we should think it nearly one third ; and as a specimen of the 
manner in which, principally, it has been made, we subjoin the 
following given by Dr. Porter himself, the brackets denoting the 
parts omitted by erasure. 


‘¢T shall first show what the spiritual mind is, [and wherein it doth con- 
sist,] and then how [it doth evidence itself, so that] we may form a right 
judgment whether it be in us or not. 

“ This is the best [and most sure] indication of the inward [frame and] 
state of the mind. For if it be so, [on the one side] as [un] to the carnal} 
mind, it is so, [on the other] as [un] to the spiritual. Wherefore to be spir- 
itually minded, is to have the course [and stream] of [those thoughts which 
we ordinarily retreat unto, which we approve of as suited unto} our aflec- 
tions [to be] about spiritual things. 

* When any efficacious conviction passes on the mind, it forces [the egress 
of] its thoughts up[wards] towards heavenly things, [it will think much and 
frequently of them,] as if that were their proper motion and course ; but so 
soon as the power of the conviction [decays or] wears off, and the mind is no 
more sensible of its [force and] impression, the thoughts return [again un] 
to their old course [and track] as the water tends downwards." 


It will be seen by this about what has been done, and how 
without his verbiage we have all the pith and sentiment of the 
author, with all his discrimination, spirituality and fervor. We 
cannot but think the volume a valuable one for the closet. 


THe Haresincer or THE MILLENNIUM: With an Ap- 
pendix. By Wittiam Cocswe .t, Secretary of the Ame- 
rican Education Society. Boston: Peirce and Parker. 


pp. 362. 


The author of this book is favorably known to the religious 
public as actively engaged in the great cause of benevolent en- 
terprize. His connexion with the Education Society for some 
years past has without doubt led him to the survey which he 
has here taken of the mighty schemes now in operation for the 
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conversion of the world. There is no society in existence 
whose plans and movements more naturally lead the mind of 
one connected with them, to a contemplation of the whole sys- 
tem of religious efforts, than the American Education Society. 
We cannot omit to pay a passing tribute of respect and vener- 
ation to this noble enterprize. No one has probably looked 
over the various means for the conversion of the world, without 
thinking how useless they would all be without the ministry of 
the Gospel. ‘“ How can they bear without a preacher?” is a 
question which was intended to affirm a most important truth. 
The Bible is dependent upon the living preacher for its efficacy 
as the sword of the Spirit; missionary operations depend upon 
heralds to publish the messages of God. Our local churches, on 
whose prosperity all the movements of the Church depend, 
must be supplied with able and faithful and efficient men. 
Then, the cause of Tract Distribution, of Sabbath Schools, and 
other religious efforts look to ministers for their support, and 
would be comparatively inefficient without the stated ministry 
of the Gospel. ‘There seems to be a peculiar appropriateness, 
therefore, that such a book as the one before us, embracing no- 
tices of all the grand enterprizes of the Church, should proceed 
from one who hiolds the office of which the author is the incum- 
bent. 

This is the only work with which we are acquainted that 
brings together the numerous benevolent plans of the present 
day in one’connected harmonious view. he plan of the 
work at its first announcement appeared to be novel, and like 
all happy thouglits, seemed so obvious and desirable, that we 
wondered it had not before occurred to some of the spirit- 
ual surveyors who are employed about the towers and bulwarks 
of Zion. It brings before the mind at once all which the 
friends of Christ are doing for the advancement of the latter 
day glory. In looking at the book one feels as he does after a 
return from “ihe Anniversaries,” though, while like them it 
makes the important enterprizes revolve before the mind, it 
does not occasion the fatigue and uneasiness of listening, nor is 
it attended with the same liability of losing half the impression 
which is made, by crowds, and by strange, or recognized faces, 
It is a family portrait of Christianity, including the likenesses 
of twelve or fifteen sisters, beautiful as Tirzah, comely as Jeru- 
salem. Who would ever think that any could regard them as 
jealous of each other, or praise one of them with feelings of dete- 
rioration or disparagement of the rest! ‘T"hey are as much one, 
as a constellation made up of many stars; and in fact they 
are all “ Pointers” to the day star on high. One great excel- 
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lence in the spirit in which this book is written, is the catholic 
feeling which seems to fill the author’s mind while contempla- 
ting the various organizations for the same great cause. It is 
not his Society, or Ais plans which it is the object of this work 
to exhibit, but the united though various measures in which the 
followers of his Lord and Master are engaged for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of Heaven. 

The title of the book is as novel as its plan. The eyes of 
the Church have in all ages been directed to a glorious but far 
distant time, when the knowledge of the Lord is to cover the 
earth as the waters cover the seas. What rapturous emotions 
did the anticipation of that day awaken in the minds of the 
old Prophets! How abrupt and startling, as is always the case 
in a highly excited state of mind, all their expressions when, 
as the Spirit of God lifted them up, they caught a glimpse of 
the Saviour and his reizn! How has the theme of Millennial 
glory pierced the thouzhts ant feelings of bards in every suc- 
cessive age. Coweer, on whom the spirit of the latter day 
glory seemed to be poured, has expressed, once for all, the feel- 
ings which every Christian has in looking forward to those il- 
lustrious scenes, so that whoever begins to write upon the Mil- 
lennium is here to end with 


“QO scenes surpassing fable, and yet true,”— 


when the dwellers in the vales and on the mountain tops shall 
shout to each other ;—each song beginning and ending with 
“ Worthy the Lamb for he was slain for us,” tll 


—‘ Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round.”’ 


In order that this day may dawn upon the ‘world, it is first 
necessary that the appropriate and appointed means should be 
used by the followers of Christ, to send the Gospel to every 
creature. If any one will read the book before us he will see 
what is to be done, and in what manner the Church is to doit. 
The successive arrangem nt in the book of the several means 
to be used to advance the Millennium is judicious, but were we 
to arrange them in the order of cause and effect we should first 
of all speak of the necessity of providing for a Supply of Min- 
isters. Asa means of this, let the most diligent aud earnest 
attention be given to Sabbath Schools, that young minds may 
be forestalled with a holy influence before error and sin have per- 
verted or wasted ther useful energies. Revivals of Religion 
must be sought for to bring i laborers to the harvest,—espec- 
ially from our literary iustitutions, as well as te increase the 
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number and the piety of members of Churches, and make 
them more efficient in the work of benevolence. As means of 
extending Revivals, we would speak of the Promotion of 
TEMPERANCE, in the largest acceptation of thatterm. The 
Peace Society, also, must occupy a greater share in the interest of 
the Churches ; for the effect of war upon morals and religion is 
written in vivid and frightful characters in the history of New 
England. All nations must learn the principles of peace, or 
Christianity cannot spread over the earth. ‘Then, the great 
work of Foreign Missions, Distribution of the Scriptures, s, 
and of Tracts must be followed up with increasing energy. 
Asa further means of accomplis bing the designs of such en- 
terprizes, Christians must unite to promote the Odservance of 
the Sabbath, without which as the great mainspring of reli- 
gious observances, every thing of a moral and religious nature 
will deteriorate and decay. In connection with the general 
cause of benevolence, and as a part of Christian efforts neces- 
sary to the bringing in of the latter day glory, all cood men 
must labor for the Reformation of Prisoners, and especially 
for the Abolition of Involuntary Servitude. As a grand 
auxiliary to the spread of the Gospel, the abundance of the 
seas must be converted unto God. As a sequel for the com- 
mencement of the great day, the Church must look and labor 
to promote, with special interest, the Conversion of the Jews. 
All these departinents of benevolent religious enterprize, togeth- 
er with the kindred subjects of charitable contributions, and be- 
nevolent agencies, Mr. Cogswell has treated of in the work be- 
fore us in a very fendemmeetel, thorough, and interesting man- 
ner. ‘The sentiments advanced in the book upon all these 
subjects are such as will meet the views and feelings of every 
real Christian, because there is nothing sectional or denomina- 
tionalin them. We believe that all who are engaged in the 
labor of doing good will love to have this work by them as the 
text-book of benevolent activity. There is also much valuable in- 
struction upon religious subjects interspersed through the vol- 
ume. We would refer particularly to the chapter on the Dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures, and to the notes connected with that 
chapter, in which the author in a summary manner alludes to 
the evidence of the plenary Inspiration of the Book of God. 
Such remarks as are given in this connection are extremely 
judicious, reminding the Christian, by placing before him 
a view of the leading evidences, that in distributing the Scrip- 
tures, he is not following or circulating cunningly devised fables. 
We were also much gratified with similar remarks in con- 
hection with the Dissertation on the Sabbath,—a subject 
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which notwithstanding all that has been done and written in 
regard to it, lies in the minds of numerous Christians in a 
vague, uncertain state. ‘To all such, the remarks upon the 
subject in this volume cannot fzil to be profitable. For these 
reasons, the work is valuable as a convenient book of refer. 
ence, as embracing the leading arguments and considerations 
which the great enterprizes of the present day proceed. The 
Appendix, containing historical aud statistical matter, is a part 
of the work exhibiting great and persevering :abor. We ven- 
ture to say that many a tedious hour was spent in searching 
for some of the details in that collection; and many a future 
compiler will thank its author for saving him a vast amount of 
toil. The body of the book, as well as the Appendix, gives 
proof of great industry in the preservation of “mportant facts 
connected with its various topics. ‘The Author has evidently 
been one who in studies of this character has not labored in 
vain nor spent his strength for nought; for on almost every 
page are discovered the marks of a curious, busy and retentive 
mind. 

The word MtLLeNnNivM attached to a book has been con- 
sidered of late years by many as only another name for fanat- 
icism ; and its Author has been consigned to the number of 
visionary speculatists, and forgotten; or else remembered to 
grace the long enumeration of exploded theories, or to illustrate 
the perversion of the human faculties. ‘That men have written 
upon this subject in such a manner as to expose themselves and 
their theme to ridicule, it is useless to deny. Sometimes the 
only motive in wriling the book has appeared to be a love of 
gain. We have heard of a clergyman who many years since 
published a work to prove that the day of judgment and the 
end of the world would come in twenty years. Soon after the 
appearance of the book, he built a house with brick ends, which 
was at once considered by his people as an indication that he 
did not believe in his own theory, and that he had reaped the 
reward and gained the only object of his lucubrations. Now, 
this was too solemn a subject for an eccentric man to draw into 
contempt; and doubtless the effect of such speculations upon 
the minds of many already inclined to mock at religion and its 
ininisters was. to give them occasion to fortify themselves against 
the truth. The seat of the scornful is crowded with “ respec- 
table” scoflers, who make the name of “the Millennium” an 
occasion for their thoughtless mirth. Doubtless they have long 
since regarded it as a sort of “ Philosophers stone” in religion, 
because so many have made pretensions to some great discov- 
ery. The language of multitudes now is, as in the days of 
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Peter, “ Whiere is the promise of his coming? It is necessary 
that all who write upon “the Millennium” should bear this in 
mind; and we think that in this respect all which this book 
contains upon the subject is unexceptionaLle and very commen- 
dable. Without referring to the numberless theories which 
have been framed, or venturing one of his own, our Author lays 
down a proposition which every believer in revelation will ap- 
prove, and which we think is all that can be said in regard to 
the time of the Millennium. ‘The proposition is this: There 
will be a time, in which the church of God will be in a state 
of far greater prosperity than it hus ever yet been. In re- 
gard to the characteristics of that time, the writer observes the 
“words of truth and soberness.” ‘I'he impression which his 
remarks are fitted to make on Christians is, that the Millen 
nium is not a day of sudden brightness, with the appearance of 
which they have no more to do than with tho breaking out of 
the sun after a long storm; but that it is essentially a time 
when the people will be all righteous ; when benevolent efforts 
will have been made to the utmost of the ability of the church, 
and crowned with divine blessing ; and therefore that the sooner 
the church begius to live and act for the Millennium, the sooner 
it will begin to appear. ‘This we feel to be agreeable to the 
word of God ; and directly opposed to the indolent and wretched 
spirit of many professors who, unlike the saints of old, make 
the divine predictions the pillows of their sloth, and every glo 
rious promise a soporific drug. It is wonderful to observe, in 
reading the Old ‘l'estament, that by as much as an event was 
foretold with great clearness and certainty, the prayers, and in- 
tercessions with God, for its accomplishment rose to a degree of 
agony which could not be uttered! When Christians learn 
the secret of such piety, and the divine decrees are sought for in 
the Bible only, as the foundation and encouragement of their 
efforts ; when they go to the word of God with full and break- 
ing hearts, crying, “O that the salvation of Israel were come 
outof Zion, and to see whether the promises of God warrant 
all their earnest desires, then,” as each new prediction breaks 
upon their ininds they will pour out their souls in prayers, and 
spend their strength in efforts which will be the sure presages 
of the Millen:.ial years. 

Suppose that to-day a voice should be heard from Heaven, 
saying, “ The kingdoms of this world have become the king- 
doms of our Lord, and of bis Christ.” 'The annunciation would 
be to many Christians only a voice of alarm and terror. There 
is so little of the “latter day” spirit in their hearts and lives, 
that the sound would seein a precursor of some dreadful com 
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motion in the earth, and perhaps would terrify them as much 
as the ju!gment trumpet. Oh what a change must take place 
in the church of Christ before the dawn of the Millennium! 
How high must be the standard of Christian character, how 
different a thing to pass for a Christian than at present! We 
learn this from an expression in one of the prophets: “Who 
may abide the day of his consing ? and whocan stand when he 
appeareth ? for he shall be like a refiner’s fire and like fullers 
soap!” ‘These words were spoken primarily in reference to the 
coming of the Messiah, who was to extend the application of 
the law of God to the thoughts and intents of the heart; but 
the passage waits, without doubt, for its fulfilment till the com- 
ing of Christ. in his power and glory to set up his kingdom. 
Then there will be such tests of sincerity and of real attach- 
ment to his cause, that sinnersin Zion will be afraid : fearful- 
ness wiil surprise the hypocrite. No one will then be able to 
make a profession, enter the visible church, and sink intoa sleep. 
Voices will break into his ears, “ Behold the Bridegroom com 
eth; go ye vut to meet him.” “The master is come and call- 
eth for thee.” very insincere professor will then be made 
manifest ; the times will call for such ardent devotion, that no 
one can sustain the relation of a‘church member, who is nota 
saint, elect and precious. 

It is evident. then, that before the coming of the Mil- 
lennium, the standard of Christian character will be greatly 
raised. In order to sustain the mighty efforts which must 
be made for the conversion of the world, Christians must 
know more of the spirit of such texts as these. “The 
love of Christ constraineth us ;” “ No man liveth unto himself, 
and no man dieth unto himself.” ‘The miserable life which 
many now lead of entire devotedness to the present world will 
be changed for a life whose great end, in all its business, in all 
its cares, will be the glory of God. It is therefore in vain that 
any look for the appearance of the Millennium before the 
churches awake and put on more beautiful garments than they 
now wear. The disputes and divisions and jealousies which 
rend some of Christ’s flocks must quickly cease ; the indifference 
manifested towards the souls of men must be done away by a 
spirit of self-denying and disinterested labors for others, and 
every Christian must present his body a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God. Without this, the book which we have 
now considered would be merely a description of a splendid 
dumb show, and all the Societies here enumerated, with their 
mighty projects, would be only the pageantry of pride. They 
cannot by any means redeem a soul from death, unless accom- 
panied by the blessing of God, and that blessing will not be 
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given except in answer to the prayers, and in consequence ol 
the spiritual life of the church. The great body of Christians 
may contribute as much as they have already, and swell their 
contributions ten-fold, but unless they are themselves ‘“ Holiness 
to the Lord,” it seems to us as if these offerings would be like 
treasures stripped from dead bodies, and that a secret pollution 
would go with them, preventing the blessing of that God who 
isa spirit. The kingdom of Christ is a spiritual kingdom ; 
great projects, great piles of treasure are nothing to him, unless 
they promote in the hearts of their originators, and of those 
who are intended to be benefitted by them, a state of sanctifica- 
tion. How useless would have been the gold, the crimson, the 
blue, the precious decorations of the ark of the covenant, the 
altar, the splendid vessels, the awful scenery of the temple, with- 
out the spiritual presence of Jehovah! How useless to think of 
building the temple of grace without a corresponding spiritual- 
ity! The sending forth of missionaries, the contribution of 
treasure, the raising of places of worship, the industrious dis- 
semination of the good seed, will be useless unless Christians 
remember this truth: Ye are God’s husbandry. Ye are God's 
building. When, therefore, we see the churches of Christen- 
dom anxious for the promotion of pure and undefiled religion 
within themselves, when questions of merely local or personal 
interests are merged in great efforts for a more spiritual life in 
the Christian body, when each professor feels the solemn re- 
sponsibility resting upon him in particular, to be a holy, humble, 
zealous follower of Christ, and instead of leaving the work of 
his own sanctification to be done for him by his minister, or by 
the merely foreign or external influence upon his soul of reli- 
gious assemblies ; when he lives to labor, instead of laboring to 
live, and the spirit of the early Christians spreads through his 
soul and pervades the whole church, we shall see the day dawn, 
and the glorious things which are spoken of the city of God 
will begin to appear. For then the power of religion will go 
forth from every church upon the surrounding community, and 
you might as well believe that the light of the rising sun could be 
shut down below the horizon, as that the influence of such a body 
of Christians would not be felt by the world. We believe that 
as it is inherent in the nature of light to shine, so it is impossible 
but that spiritual religion should exert an immediate influence 
upon the characters of impenitent men. And as upon the ap- 
pearance of the sun, a thousand plants and flowers, feeling the 
stimulating influence of its rays, open to the day, so will a sur- 
rounding community feel a pervading influence from a spiritual 
VOL. VI.—NO. VII. 36 
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church, though composed of only a few humble names. We 
also believe that it is the nature of divine truth whenever 
preached to produce an immediate effect. “Is not my word 
like a fire and like the hammer tobreak the flinty rock in pieces?” 
It is quick, and powerful ; and whenever, if declared in a proper 
manner, it doesnot accomplish its great design, it is in conse- 
quence of adverse influences. Amongst these without doubt is 
the chilling influence of a dead church. A stringed instru- 
ment carried into a damp atmosphere, losing the elasticity 
of its strings, gives no desirable music, and a congregation of 
sinners addressed with ever so much skill, and power, if sur- 
rounded by a prayerless, unconcerned, and worldly minded 
church, will not respond to the exhortations and entreaties of 
the ministerof God. Each professor, with only a name to live, 
is to the mind of the sinner, a contradiction, of all the amazing 
truths which aie sounded from the pulpit. ‘Hence we see the 
necessity of a praying church in order to a revival of religion 
in the congregation. For the influence of prayer is not confined 
to a straight line ascending and descending between earth and 
heaven. Prayer in the souls of Christians has a radiating 
power, and spreads diffusively upon other souls. Let but one 
man be a man of prayer, a man who walks with God, 
and knows the hidden life of a Christian, and you cannot be 
with that man without feeling his sanctifying influence. There 
is no element or even sublimation in chemistry whose unseen 
virtue goes on in its mysterious, searching and all pervading power, 
that is more subtile, or more immediately efficacious than the 
influence of spirit on spirit. But when the spirit is highly spir- 
itualized, it has received a quick, and irrepressible tendency ; and 
this baptism from above is as perceptible to every one as though 
the Holy Spirit were seen descending upon it from heaven. 
This spiritual influence cannot be imparted by words merely, 
or by good deeds, by alms-giving, or by contributions for the 
heathen. Yet without it, the kingdom of Christ, which is a 
spiritual kingdom, will never be established in the world. We 
look with amazement upon those who seem to feel that the Sa- 
viour’s kingdom and the Millennium are to be advanced, merely 
by giving, and by planning and projecting; as if the command 
‘Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight, 
would be fulfilled by laying out the tracks of benevolent en- 
terprises, and grading their ways. When a powerful appeal 
is made to an assembly upon some benevolent object, and the 
hearets are constrained to set apart some of their property for 
this object, and feel their obligations to do more than they have 
done in the way of such communication, we have often 
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wished that an appeal as powerful and lasting in its effects 
could be made to impress them with this thought, that i¢ is as 
much a duty which they owe to the cause of Christ, and a 
more effectual means of building up his kingdom, to begin 
thenceforth to deny ungodliness and every worldly lust, and 
to live holy, soberly and righteously in the world, as to give 
money for the spread of the gospel. Because this truth is not 
felt and practised upon by Christians at large, we are called 
to mourn over the suspension of divine influences upon the 
churches. Should every church understand and feel this truth, 
and every member, with fasting and weeping, and turning unto 
the Lord, begin to live and to pray as Christians will do in the 
Millennium, we should not long inquire why there are no revi- 
vals of religion. ‘There would be a revival in every soul, in the 
whole church, and as they lay prostrate in prayer, the minister 
from his watch tower would cry, Get ye up, for there is a 
sound of abundance of rain. We have lately tried special 
efforts to bring the truths of the Bible near to the hearts of men; 
the results were great and good, but as the consequence of such 
uncommon efforts, a languor pervades the churches of our land. 
A further trial of such measures for the present, at least would 
not be advisable ; because a second effort, unless it goes beyond 
the first, is likely to do injury, and by the loss of their novelty 
such would likely to be the effect of a repetition of these once 
powerful measures. We have tried external means of a public 
nature ; perhaps God is about to lead his children to great con- 
quests by a more simple, private and humbling way. It may 
be that we are now to learn the power of holy living and of 
prayer ; the power of spirituality, a steady, burning and shining 
light, sending out its rays of mercy upon the dreadful darkness. 
We long to see the experiment tried. We should be glad if 
ministers would enter into a concert of feeling upon this sub- 
ject; for the sentiments which have been advanced are 
too obvious not to have occurred to them already, or not to have 
commended themselves oftentime, to their good judgment. 
Many of the servants of Christ seem to be hesitating what 
course it is best for the churches to pursue for the promotion of 
religion amongst us. Is there not great need that they should 
labor to raise the standard of Christian character,—of a holy 
life? This will be done before the coming of the latter-day 
glory, and will be a means, as well as a presage, of its advance- 
ment. 

We can easily conceive of a time near at hand when 
the burden of preaching and exhortation will be, that Christians 
should “be holy, even as” Christ is “holy ;” and as of late, 
immediate repentance has been enforced upon sinners, that 
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immediate, thorough and persevering efforts will be urged 
upon every Christian to become a vessel sanctified and fit for 
the Master’s use. We all know what the effect has been 
when a great truth like that of the duty of immediate repent- 
ance las possessed the minds of ministers simultaneous ly, and 
each has gathered strength from his brethren to enforce it upon 
his own hearers. Suppose that the conviction of greater holi- 
ness in ministers and private Christians should enter and fill the 
minds of a large association or conference ; that by prayer and 
supplication they should themselves receive an unction from the 
Holy One, and then begin to call their church members to re- 
pentance, and prayer, to the denial of every sin, to the abandon- 
ment of every evil way, to the entire dedication of themselves, 

and all that they have and are to God; that they should in a 
more heart-searching and trying manner point out the evidences 
of experimental piety, undeceive or at least alarm, or else make 
manifest, the hypocrite, and show each professor the wickedness 
of an undecided and negligent spirit ; and then by telling them 
that CurisT Is IN THEM, except they be re probates, and by 
setting before them the hope of their calling, and the exceeding 
honor and glory of being the sons of God, lead them on to the 
cultivation of a holy life, to fervent and more frequent prayer, 
and to earnest desires for the conversion of the world! Soon 
would the churches rise in their beauty and strength; the world 
around them would feel the enlightening and purifying influ- 
ence; sinners would flock to Christ as doves to their windows ; 
the missionary spirit, the very spirit of true Christianity, would 
pervade all hearts, and we should soon feel that the day of the 
Lord was at hand. But it is well known that concert is a great 
means of individual and private benefit, and the simultaneous 
movement of ministers and Christians towards the attainment 
of a greater spirituality in the churches, and for the lifting up of 
a higher standard of Christian character, would be a powerful 
means of introducing measures for the general promotion of 
religion, which, to say the least, could not be rejected because 
they were nev, nor yet fail to commend themselves to those who 
are seeking for “new measures.” We cannot imagine that 
any real Christian, however just his disapprobation of some of 
the means which have been resorted to for the furtherance of 
religion, can object to entering his closet, bewailing his private 
sins, and parting with them forever, and coming forth to spend 
a new life of spiritual and circumspect walking with God. Are 
we not all as unprepared for the Millennium as we should be 
for the coming of the judgment! If the latter-day glory is ever 
to rise upon the world, must there not be a different state of 
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things in our churches; must it not be a more difficult thing 
than at present to pass for a Christian without the power of 
godliness in the heart ; must not Christians know more of the 
nature and efficacy, and also of the practice of intercessory 
prayer? Must not the time fast come when that obstinate spirit 
in which some professors resist every effort of their brethren to 
do good shall be made to c2ase by the exercise, at first, of 
long-suffering and kind expostulation, and then, if necessary, 
of a prompt discipline ?_ How much longer shall churches live 
with members within them who have cherished old feuds for 
years, and have gone to the communion with feelings in their 
hearts towards each other, like splinters covered with festering 
and “ proud flesh?” How near to the Millennium shall we 
come while professors go about in a gossiping, tale-bearing spirit, 
speaking evil of one brother , an reproachfully of another, and 
despitefully of all? Is ita fore-to‘en of that approaching day, 
that some professors are so zealous for what is right, that they 
cannot meet for prayer with one ot profe ssors, who in their opin- 
ion are guilty of things of which they have never been con- 
vinced, and respecting “which others as h ly as themselves are 
not prepared to say that the y are sinful? Is it “ Millennial” 
to bite and devour each other ?—or to be separated from offices 
of mutual good-will by prejudice ? What moc kery must splen- 
did offerings, made by such churches, appear in the sight of 
heaven! ‘The gift of the Holy Ghost cannot be purchased for 
the heathen with money, while Christians are driving him out 
of their hearts and sanctuaries! It is wrong to suffer the con 
sciousness of evil in our own hearts, or the contemplation of it 
in others ; to damp our zeal, or hinder our efforts, but there are 
times, we know, when many seem to feel as Elijah did when 
he threw himself down under the juniper tree, and gave up his 
efforts in despair, because of abounding iniquity. This is ex- 
ceedingly wrong ; all impatience, or hasty words, or despairing 
thoughts at the wickedness of the wicked, or at the manifold 
imperfections and sins of professors, are a violation of the spirit 
of Christ. Still no one can avoid the reflection, that societies, 
and donations, and organized efforts are useless without sancti- 
fication in the hearts of Christians. T’aking even a mercenary 
view of the subject, we cannot see in what manner the opening 
fields of labor and the demands for increased supplies are to be 
met, without such a state of love to God and Christ, and the 
souls of men, as shall dispose the churches to greater sacrifices 
and efforts. But could this be effected while things remain as 
they now are, we should soon have Christianized heathen preach- 
ers and church members transported across the waters, to make us 
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ashamed ofthesuperior manner in which they have learned Christ. 
We believe that no one will think that we are advocating the 
doctrines of the Perfectionists, when we say these things, or that 
we are recommending asceticism or a seclusive religion. But 
we do think that the piety of Thomas A. Kempis and of Will- 
iam Law needs to be added to the characters of those who seem 
to make religion consist merely in ¢he will, and holiness and de- 
votedness to God to be matters of religious bustle. We also 
think that it is too easy a thing for half instructed and half con- 
verted professors to enter the church, and too easy to remain 
there, when it is made manifest that they are not of God. It 
is also acknowledged by many that there is a common rate pi- 
ety which is prevalent in the world, that satisfies multitudes who 
do not think that the only true evidence of grace in the heart is 
its increase. ‘There is alsoa feeling mis-named ‘love of peace, 
that “covers a multitude of sins.” And to sum up allina 
word, is it not true that piety must exert a more visible effect, 
and a more entire sway over the feelings and character, before 
we can hope for the Millennium ? When this is done, the no- 
ble array of enterprise brought forward in the book which we 
have considered, will be indeed the Harsincer of the Mit- 
LENNIUM, for it will be carried forward with a spirit and energy 
almost adequate, as far as means are concerned, for the birth 
of a nation ina day! 

It did not come within the purpose of the Author to enlarge 
upon any of these topics, any further than they are alluded to 
in his remarks on revivals of religion. In speaking of the book, 
so well calculated to direct and encourage the spirit of benevo- 
lent effort, we could not but wish that its readers would consid- 
er that the grand means of sustaining and of increasing these 
noble projects of benevolence, are to be found in the improvement 
of the private religious character of individual Christians and 
churches. Although there are times which are technically 
called Revivals, when God in an especial manner, makes truth to 
prevail against error in the hearts of men, and bows the proud 
sinner into the dust, and although these seasons are to be sought 
for with an importunity which knows not how to be denied, 
Christians should beware lest they consider the elevated feel- 
ings of such times as the only true measure and pattern of piety, 
and neglect the daily and uniform culture of holiness. Above 
all, they should remember that there are many things to be 
done by them as individuals and as members of the church 
preparatory both to Revivals and to the Millennium. ‘The au- 
thor of the book before us alludes to some of them in his an- 
swer to the question, “ When may a revival of religion be 
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expected?” Amongst other favorable indications of a revival, 
he mentions the disposition in a church to maintain discipline 
and the order of the Gospel. ‘This is a most important consid- 
eration, and to those who are fearful of the effect of discipline in 
disturbing the peace of the church, may be suggested an appro- 
priate motto from Paul: “First pure then PEACEABLE.” 
The peace of some churches is like the peace of winter, “ when 
stones, wood, and stubble are frozen in one mass.” ‘Their un- 
ion is not from their being knit together in love ;—‘“ they are 
in a state of congelation.” The effect of discipline is to quicken 
the members in self-examination, and to put them on their 
guard lest they also be overtaken and fall. God speaks to one 
and another wied is tampering with temptation or living in a 
loose manner in regard to their religious duties, opening their 
ears by a solemn warning in the exposure of others, and “ seal- 
ing their instruction, that he may withdraw them from their 
purpose,” and keep them from falling. It is a terrible thing to 
a backslider to see a fellow professor cut off from the church ; 
“a dreadful sound is in his ears,” crying, “thus will I do unto 
thee, O Israel.” It has a good effect upon some in the church, 
on the principle contained in the words, “ smite a scorner and 
the simple will beware.” It is a solemn expression used by 
John the Baptist concerning Christ, when he says, “ His fan is 
in hishand, and he willthoroughly purge his floor.” This he will 
certainly do in the years preceding the Millennium. He will 
come to his churches, and purely purge away their dross, and 
take away their tin,” and “ Zion shall be redeemed with judge- 
ment,and her converts with righteousness. “ He will then sit as 
a refiner and purifier of the sons of Levi, and thenceforth there 
shall in no wise enter into the gates of Zion the uncircumcised 
and the unclean. Hence the churches should begin to prepare 
themselves for the coming of Christ, lest when He cometh he 
find them sleeping. 

Again, we are constrained to say, that without a watchful 
and zealous spirit in regard to the purity of the churches, 
their increasing efforts of a pecuniary nature will be coi mpara- 
tively useless. The walls of Zion, like the walls of a rising ed- 
ifice, are never built with a disproportionate height in different 
places, presenting the uncomely appearance of a huge elevation 
here and there, with a frightful chasm between them. When 
God builds up Zion it is generally the case that the whole cir- 
cumference of the walls is seen rising together; one proof of 
which is the fact that during the year 1831, forever to be re- 
membered as a year of the right hand of the Most High in this 
country, most of the missionary stations were visited with cor- 
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responding mercies. Neither is religious prosperity like the tide 
of the sea, which when it is high upon one shore, of necessity 
forsakes the opposite shore. Since God has connected all parts 
of his church by a spirituality of sympathy, it cannot be expect- 
ed that a cold and stupid condition of churches in Christian 
lands can have any other than a chilling influence upon the 
rest of the world, or that their external efforts, while they are 
themselves destitute of that spiritual state which is essential to 
the kingdom of the Redeemer, will receive the divine blessing. 
And unless the purity and power of the church increases in 
proportion to the growing demands upon her efforts, the book 
before us will prove to be only the “ memoirs,” of fallen great- 
ness. 

In regard to the subject of Benevolent Agencies, which is very 
properly introduced in a work of this kind, the author has stat- 
ed with great clearness, the reasons why individuals should be 
appointed in the entire management of the great enterprizes of 
the day. It is plain that ifleft to the care of Pastors and Chris- 
tians at large, the common saying will soon be fulfilled in re- 
gard to these enterprizes, that “ what is every one’s business, is 
the business of no one.” Some ministers and churches have ex- 
pressed great objections to the visits of agents, and have almost 
preferred to take the entire responsibility of the work of benevo- 
lence amongst themselves, into their own hands. ‘This has re- 
sulted from the unsuccessful efforts of some who did not prove 
to be acceptable preachers, and have, in a period of special re- 
ligious interest, interrupted that progress of feeling in a congre- 
gation which had been the object of a minister’s long continued 
and anxious interest. That the introduction in a proper manner 
of one of the great benevolent enterprizes of the day, would en- 
danger the existence of a revival, we cannot believe ; for there 
are men whom we have heard preach upon the subject of Tem- 
perance, whose co-operation would be very great in a season of 
attention to the concerns of the soul. Other subjects, like 
that of the Distribution of Scriptures, and the supply of minis- 
ters, could be managed by some men, even before a congregation 
in a state of revival, so as to deepen their impressions. But for 
a man to come into a place where there is a revival, and in a 
cold, statistical manner, set the subject of his agency before 
the people as a matter of frigid calculation, it is seriously to be ap- 
prehended would do more harm than good. And even in acom- 
mon state of feeling, it is in bad taste as well as tedious and almost 
disgusting to rehearse a set of common-place anecdotes of what 
“ anoldlady in New Hampshire said,” and “a gentleman in Ohio 
declared to another,” and “some little girls and boys in a neigh- 
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boring state” accomplished. We do not wonder that those who 
have told us of their pain, while sitting in the pulpit listening to 
such addresses to a congregation, who, in the previous part of 
the day were deeply affected by preaching, should be tempted 
by a sudden impulse of feeling to declare that they would 
thenceforth manage their benevolent enterprizes themselves. I 
the conductors of our societies would do that very common and 
easy matter, viz. please everybody, they must employ only the 
most able men for agents, men who have such versatility of tal 

ents that they can carry their sermons upon the subjects of their 
agencies before a congregation in which there is a revival, and 
so adapt them to the existing state of things, as by no means to 
lessen the religious interest. Powerful and solemn appeals upon 
religious subjects, even where no personal application is made, 
frequently give a new unpulse to the feelings, by relieving the 
mind for awhile from its intense thought, without dissipating its 
impressions. A common opinion has been that the only 
qualification necessary for an agent was, to be good at begging 

We demur at such a sentiment; we need the most able men, 
who can so interweave the great enterprizes of the day with the 
private and most solemn feelings of the soul, as to carry both om 
together. A man who is ignorant of human nature, and un 

skilful, may succeed, in some measure, as a private minister, 
but in regard to the appointment of Agents, we would say, ‘ Lay 
hands suddenly onno man.’ We agree with Mr. Cogswell in 
what he says upon this subject, and hope that he will do all in 
his power to procure the appointment of the best men to any 
Agencies with which he may be connected. There is great 
sensitiveness in many minds in regard to this whole subject, 
and we seriously consider it as justifiable. But that there must 
be Agents, no one, we presume will doubt, after reading the 
fifteenth chapter in this book. 

A few criticisms of minor importance might be made upon 
the work before us. Perhaps it is better to say, frankly, what 
they are, and then no one will magnify them in his imagina- 
tion. In regard to the sentiments advanced in the book, we 
consider them unexceptionable. 

If there is a fault in the style, we should say that it is a fore- 
ed brevity of expression, which, perhaps some would call con- 
ciseness, when in fact it is apt to be the form in which prolixity 
chooses to appear. A constant repetition of short periods, tires 
the reader ; but this is a beauty of style compared with the op- 
posite extreme of long, and twisted and px enthetic sentences. 
The Author uses two words which are ail to which we can 
make objection. To “ solemnize the mind” is not an allowa- 
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ble expression ; to solemnize “ has reference to a religious rite.” 
—John is called “the Revelator.” If the word could be appli- 
ed with propriety, to any one, it would be to Christ rather than 
to the Apostle, but we should object to receiving the word, as 
having no rightful, legitimate existence in the language. Hav- 
ing used this severity of criticism (for which we shall mrke 
no apology) we dismiss the book; recommending it with 
confidence to all our readers, and to those who wish for a con- 
venient volume of reference in regard to the origin and statis. 
tics of benevolent societies. We wish its Author success in the 
nbole enterprise in which he is himself engaged, prosperity 
of which must be regarded as one of the most prominent of 
the Harbingers of the Millennium. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Anecdotes of Natural History with one hundred and twent 
Boston : Lilly, Wait, Colman & Holden. 1833. pp. 320. 


Scripture Natural History, to which are added Sketches of Palestine, or the 
Holy Land. By W.M. Carpexter. First American from the latest London 
Edition, with improvements, by Rey. Goruam D. Apsorr. Boston : Lin- 
coln, Edmands & Co. 1833. pp. 408. 


y Engravings. 


It falls not within our province to notice very particularly books of the de- 
scription of the two here mentioned, but of these, one opens so pleasing an 
introduction to an important and interesting branch of knowledge, and the 
other is so intimately connected with the Bible, that we can hardly refrain 
from recommending them to our readers, and especially to the young. 

The plan of both is substantially the same, except that the “ anecdotes” 
are in fact anecdotes, while the ‘“‘ Scriptural Natural History,’’ goes more into 
the description of things and is in illustration of the Bible. It embraces in 
both the history of beasts, birds, fishes, insects and plants.—The engravings 
are just and true to nature, so far as we have had opportunity of seeing the 
various creatures and things represented by them; and no one, we think, 
can read either of the books, or even “ look at the pictures” in them, without 
entertainment and instruction, and an enlarged sense of the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator. Both of them afford many excellent topics of re- 
mark for the intelligent pious parent in discoursing with his children, and 
may be employed with profit and pleasure. The “Scripture Natural Histo- 
ry” is of course the best, but where that cannot be afforded, the “ anecdotes’ 
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are well worthy of a place among the books of the nursery and the family. 
The “ Scriptural Natural History’ contains a severe criticism on Carpenter, 
though a just defence of Dr. Harris, as entitled to primary credit in this de 
partment of knowledge. 


2. Bible Stories for the use of Children, illustrated with Engravings 
Boston: Leonard C. Bowles. 1833. pp. 190. : 


Whatever is adapted to draw the attention of children and youth to the 
Bible, is so far worthy of patronage and support, and that there are so many 
books of this sort, is one of the most hopeful and cheering indications of the 
present age. 

As to the book before us, there are some things in it which we like, and 
some which we dislike. It is got up in a very neat and pretty style, and will 
be read with interest, no doubt, by many for whom it is designed. But its 
title, we think, is unfortunate. It makes us think of “ Bible News;” and 
both news and stories are too low and secular to be associated with the Bible. 
To the incidents it contains, we have no objection, nor to the engravings ac- 
companying and illustrating them; the former being well selected, and the 
latter wellexecuted. The reflections too are not bad, though they are too 
little discriminating to be very good. In some instances we have no compla- 
cency in them. 

In the preface, the work professes to give the narratives very nearly in the 
language of the sacred writers, but in some cases there is a want of fidelity 
which ill accords with the profession. Page 142 we read as follows: 
“ Thanks and praise be to thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou hast revealed these doetrines to thy honest and upright servants.’’ The 
Evangelist has it: “I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, be- 
cause thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast reveal- 
ed them unto babes.’’ We think the liberty taken with the passage unwar- 
rantable, and calculated t» mislead and pervert. 


3. The Active Christian, a series of Lectures by Joan Howarp Histon, A 
M. First American Edition with an Introduction by the Rev. Ezra Stites 
Exy, D. D. Philadelphia: French & Perkins. 1833. pp. 239. 

Mr. Hinton has been some time known in this country, as the au- 
thor of a popular work on Revivals; and this, we think, will introduce 
him still more favorably to the community. The subject of the work is one 
which calls for judgment and discrimination, as well as a warm and active 
piety, and we think the author has proved himself possessed of these qualifica- 
tions in a considerable degree. He is discreet, yet warm-hearted, and on- 
ward to duty. In style and manner, he is neat and in good taste. The de- 
gree of spirituality also, which pervades the book, is very commendable. 
Some might suppose, from the title, —at least we did—that the compass of the 
Christian’s activity contemplated, would be more extended, than, upon read- 
ing the book, it is found to be ; but none, probably, will be less satisfied that 

is confined to what. looks towards the conversion forthwith of those imme- 
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diately around us. We could wish every Christian might read it, and we 
should not fear that by doing so, he would not be more expanded, as well as 
more active, in all his sympathies and efforts.—It is a good book. 


4. Spiritual Songs, for Social Worship, adapted to the use of Families and 
private circles in the seasons of Revivals,to Missionary meetings, to the Month- 
ly concert, and to ether occasions of special interest. Words and music ar- 
ranged by Tuomas Hastines or Urica, and Lowertt Mason or Boston. 
Utica: Hastings & Tracy, & W. Williams. 

We have received a copy of this work, and are happy in recommending it 
as worthy, so far as we can judge, of the patronage of the public. The con- 
viction that familiar melodies are required for the purposes above mentioned 
has at length become so general that many religious societies have been 
known for a while to lay aside its ordinary psalm and hymn tunes, substitut- 
ing in their place, ballads, ditties and other similar melodies, as auxiliaries to 
sacred praise ; and to provide, insome measure, a remedy for these abuses, as 
well as to furnish a convenient manual for private use, appears to be the 
leading object of the Spiritual Songs. 

The melodies are chantant and familiar, and several of them have been 
composed, it is stated, expressly for this work. We do not perceive that any 
of them have been injuerd by irrevelant associations. The words have evi- 
dently been selected with care ; and in all things the compilers appear to have 
aimed at that species of chaste simplicity, which is so favorable to the pro- 
motion of genuine religious feelings. The work may be had of Carter & 
Hendee the Publishers in Boston, and of the Booksellers generally. 


5. Sketch of the Bible, for Children and Youth. With Notes. By H. 
Grarton CrLark, 

The design of this little work appears to be to present a very brief outline 
of the scripture history, with the dates of the principal events.. The notes 
are intended to illustrate the events with which they are connected; and the 
whole is written in a neat and perspicuous style, adapted to the capacity 
and understanding of the young. We should think it well adapted to be 
useful among the children and others just coming to an acquaintance with the 
Bible at our missionary stations. 














